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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


‘id is a pleasure to be able to publish in this number of the REVIEW 

an official account of the launching in Ottawa last May of 
the Canadian Historical Association, together with a list of the 
officers elected for 1922-23 and a copy of the constitution adopted. 
The desirability of the formation of a national historical society 
in Canada has been apparent for some time. The difficulties 
connected with the establishment of such a society have, however, 
been far from negligible; and one can only say that the reorganiza- 
tion of the Historic Landmarks Association as the Canadian 
Historical Association has been a happy solution of some at 
least of these difficulties. The Historic Landmarks Association 
has already, since its formation in 1907, won for itself an estab- 
lished position; and its long and honourable record of service 
will entitle its successor to a degree of support which a wholly 
new society could not perhaps have expected. There still remain, 
however, some difficulties to be surmounted. In a country such 
as Canada, with its great distances and its geographical and 
other divisions, the task of maintaining in full vigour a society 
of nation-wide scope is likely to be formidable; and we trust 
therefore that it will not be regarded as a mere pious aspiration 
if we venture to express the hope that every reader of this REVIEW 
who has the interests of historical study in Canada at heart 
will give to the Canadian Historical Association his unqualified 
support and adhesion. 
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It is clear that the study of Canadian history is still far from 
having come into its own. In 1920 there was founded in England, 
through the generosity of Sir George Watson, Bart., the Watson 
Chair of American History, Literature, and Institutions; and 
there has now come from the press the inaugural lecture delivered 
by the first incumbent of the chair, the late Lord Bryce, in 1921. 
The distinguished lecturer took as his subject ‘‘The Study of 
American History’’. On it he lavished the wealth of his wide 
and profound learning; and the student of Canadian history will 
find in his lecture many a passage full of suggestion and stimulus. 
But it is a remarkable fact—and one significant of the minor 
place which the history of Canada still occupies in the mind of 
the world at large—that there is in the lecture no reference even 
to the existence of Canada. One would never guess from a 
perusal of the lecturer’s printed words that there had been on 
the soil of North America two experiments in democracy, the 
one no less interesting and significant than the other. One would 
never guess that north of the Great Lakes and the forty-ninth 
parallel of latitude, the problem of colonial government had been 
solved, not by revolution, but by evolution—not by a cataclysm 
that rent the Anglo-Saxon race in twain, but by a development 
which has conferred on the people of Canada practically all the 
advantages which the American Revolution conferred on the 
people of the United States, without any of the disadvantages 
which flowed in the train of that tragic event. If, of course, the 
term ‘‘American History’’ is used to connote only the history 
of the United States (and it would appear that this was the sense 
in which Lord Bryce used it), one can only deplore the ambiguity 
of the term. At the same time, we hope we shall not be thought 
self-assertive if we suggest that the wider connotation of the term 
is the more accurate, and if we venture to urge on those who 
control the Watson Chair of American History, Literature, and 
Institutions that no narrow interpretation should be given to 
the scope of this admirable endowment. 

An event of good omen occurs on August 30 of this year. 
On the shores of Lake Windermere, in British Columbia, there 
takes place on this date a memorial celebration in honour of 
David Thompson, the man to whom, more than to anyone else, 
we owe the map of the Canadian North-West. Until quite 
recently the name of David Thompson was unknown and un- 
honoured. It was only in 1888 that Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, the Cana- 
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dian explorer and scholar, first called attention to David Thomp- 
son’s achievement; and it was not until 1916 that Thompson’s 
own Narrative, edited for the Champlain Society by Mr. Tyrrell, 
first saw the light. It is therefore a matter of congratulation 
that at last a popular tribute is being paid to the man whom 
Mr. Tyrrell describes as ‘‘one of the greatest geographers of 
the world”. Through the combined generosity of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Hudson’s Bay Company, there has been 
erected on the shores of Lake Windermere, on the site where 
David Thompson commenced building the first fort across the 
Rockies, the replica of a fur-trading post of a century ago; and 
here the memorial celebration is to take place. It is a welcome 
sign that the two great companies which have played the most 
influential part in the history of Canada have combined thus to 
pay tribute to the memory of a great Canadian to whom both of 
them owe so much. 

In this number of the REVIEW, we are glad to be able to pre- 
sent several articles of first-rate importance. To the account 
given by Mr. Kenney, of the Canadian Archives, of the formation 
of the Canadian Historical Association, we have already referred. 
The paper on The Noblesse of Canada, by Capt. C. E. Lart, is 
the work of an investigator in the Public Record Office in London 
and in the national and provincial archives in France, some of 
whose work is already familiar to readers of the REview. The 
article by Professor A. L. Burt, of the University of Alberta, on 
The Mystery of Walker’s Ear, provides a convincing solution of 
a problem that has baffled every Canadian historian up to the 
present; and the paper by Professor G. E. Jackson, on Wheat and 
the Trade Cycle, is a contribution to the recent economic history 
of Canada, the value of which, even from a practical standpoint, 
will be apparent to everyone who reads it. The Marquess of 
Sligo’s Notes on the Death of Wolfe, though they deal with a 
point of minor significance, nevertheless clear up an error which 
has long been current with regard to those of the Marquess’s 
ancestors who were present at the battle of the Plains of Abraham. 








THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


+ the sixteenth annual meeting of the Historic Landmarks 
Association of Canada, held in the Victoria Memorial 
Museum, Ottawa. on the afternoon of Thursday, May 18, 
1922, the most important item of business was the adoption of a 
draft of a new constitution, prepared in consequence of a resolu- 
tion passed at the preceding annual meeting, as a result of 
which the Association has been reorganized as ‘‘The Canadian 
Historical Association.” 

The Historic Landmarks Association was established in 1907, 
at a joint meeting of Sections I and II of the Royal Society of 
Canada, the immediate object being to further in every possible 
way the celebration of the tercentenary of Quebec, and the more 
general purpose the marking and preservation of all Canadian 
historic landmarks. By quiet and persistent work in all parts 
of the Dominion, the Association has achieved a very great 
success both in directing public attention to the sites, buildings, 
and monuments of local and national historic interest, and in the 
practical outcome thereof, the more appropriate marking and 
more efficient protection of these landmarks. To it is due also 
a considerable part of the credit for the establishment of the 
Quebec Battlefields Commission, the Dominion Sites and Monu- 
ments Board, and the recently created Quebec Historic Monu- 
ments Commission. As the President of the Association pointed 
out, “the public sentiment aroused by this Association for the 
preservation and marking of historic sites made the creation of 
these organizations possible, for governments seldom act in 
matters of this kind except in response to public pressure, or 
because they feel that there is a definite public demand for them.” 

To a certain extent, however, the establishment of these 
bodies has relieved the Landmarks Association of the most 
urgent of its obligations. On the other hand, historians both 
inside and outside Canada have been feeling more and more 
acutely the need of something to fill that very obvious gap in 
the organization of our intellectual resources, the absence of 
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any national historical society. One of the speakers at the 
meeting, who has been a member of the executive of the American 
Historical Association, stated that it is now several years since 
the officers of that Association urged on him that it was time 
that Canadians should undertake the duty of forming a Canadian 
historical society. It was in view of these considerations that the 
Council of the Landmarks Association, to whom had been referred 
the task of drafting a constitution and considering suggestions 
for broadening the scope of that body, presented its report em- 
bracing a draft of a constitution by which the Historic Landmarks 
Association would be merged in the new Canadian Historical 
Association. 

The proposal was discussed at considerable length. Among 
those present and taking part in the business of the meeting 
were, besides the President, Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee, and the 
Secretary, Mr. C. M. Barbeau, the following: Professor G. M. 
Wrong, of the University of Toronto; President Murray, of 
the University of Saskatchewan; Mr. Pemberton Smith, of 
Montreal, former President of the Landmarks Association; M. 
AE. Fauteux, of Montreal; Mr. W. D. Lighthall, of Montreal; 
Brig.-Gen. E. A. Cruikshank, of Ottawa; Mr. F. J. Audet, of 
Ottawa; Major A. Pinard, of Ottawa; Dr. George Bryce, of 
Winnipeg; Dr. E. H. Oliver, of the Presbyterian Theological 
College, Saskatoon; Professor D. C. Harvey, of the University of 
Manitoba; Dr. J. H. Coyne, of St. Thomas. 

It was urged that the scope of the proposed society should 
not be narrowly nationalist, but should be sufficiently broad to 
include all Canadian students of history, as well as all students 
of Canadian history, and the constitution was so amended as to 
leave no doubt of the more catholic interpretation. Other ques- 
tions which led to discussion were whether the provisions for 
affliated organizations might wound the susceptibilities of other 
historical societies, and whether the final adoption of the con- 
stitution should take place immediately, or be postponed for 
another year. It was decided to drop all references to affiliated 
societies, and the constitution, as amended, was adopted. The 
Canadian Historical Association was thus launched on its career. 
Quod bonum faustum felix fortunatumque sit pro populo Canadensi! 

The first officers of the new association were then elected, 
as also the members of its first standing committee, the Land- 
marks Committee, to which is more particularly entrusted the 
continuation of the work of the Historic Landmarks Association. 
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During the meeting a telegram was received from the American 
Historical Association, wishing the new Canadian body all success. 
Mt; Lists of the officers of the Canadian Historical Association, 
and a copy of its constitution, are appended. 

JAMEs F. KENNEY 


OFFICERS OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 1922-23. 


President, Lawrence J. Burpee, Ottawa. 

Vice-President, W. D. Lighthall, Montreal. 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Barbeau, Ottawa. 

Editor, James F. Kenney, Ottawa. 

Council (in addition to the above-named officers), Arthur G. 
Doughty, Ottawa; Pierre Georges Roy, Quebec; George M. 
Wrong, Toronto; Chester Martin, Winnipeg; Archibald 
MacMechan, Halifax; F. W. Howay, New Westminster. 

Landmarks Committee: Pemberton Smith, Montreal, chair- 
man; A‘. Fauteux, Montreal; J. B. Harkin, Ottawa; Mrs. J. R. 
Simpson, Ottawa; W. R. Riddell, Toronto. 


CONSTITUTION 


I: Name—This society shall be known as The Canadian 
Historical Association. 

Il: Objects—The objects of the Association shall be: 

To encourage historical research and public interest in history. 

To promote the preservation of historic sites and buildings, 
documents, relics and other significant heirlooms of the past. 

To publish historical studies and documents as circumstances 
may permit. 

Ill: Membership—The Association shall consist of the mem- 
bers of the Historic Landmarks Association of Canada, together 
with such others, approved by the Council, as may be comprised 
in the following classes: 

Members, whose annual dues shall be $2. 

Life Members, whose fees shall be $50 in one payment. 

Honorary or Corresponding Members, restricted to persons not 
resident in Canada, who shall be exempt from payment of fees. 

Such organizations as desire to become members, whose annual 
dues shall be $5. 

All fees shall become due and shall be paid upon receipt of a 
notification from the Secretary-Treasurer or someone appointed 
by him. 
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IV: Officers—The officers shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Editor. 

Council shall consist of the officers, together with six other 
members. 

The Council shall be elected at the Annual Meeting, nomina- 
tions to be made from the floor, individually for each officer and 
collectively for the other members, and voted upon by ballot. 

The duties of the officers shall be those generally attached to 
their respective offices, together with such others as may from 
time to time be prescribed. 

An annual allowance may be made for the work of the execu- 
tive officers, the amount to be fixed by the Council. 

V: Standing Committees—There shall be a Standing Com- 
mittee to be known as the Landmarks Committee, and such other 
standing committees as may from time to time be created by the 
Association at its annual meeting. 

VI: Meetings—The Annual Meeting shall be held at a time 
and place to be fixed by the Council. 

The Officers and Standing Committees shall report at the 
annual meeting on the activities of the Association and their 
statements may be published in an annual report. 

The Council may include in the programme of the annual 
meeting such papers or addresses as in its opinion would further 
the aims of the Association and be of interest to the members; 
and it shall decide which, if any, of these papers or addresses are 
to be published in the annual report. 

Special meetings may be called by the Council whenever 
necessary. 

VIL: Amendments—The Constitution may be amended at the 
annual meeting by two-thirds of the members present, notice of 
such amendment having been given at the previous annual 
meeting, or received and approved by the Council at least one 
month before the annual meeting. 








THE NOBLESSE OF CANADA 


CERTAIN amount of misunderstanding has always existed 
with regard to the relative values of English nobility and 
French ‘“‘noblesse’’, for the simple reason that while the lowest 
rank of the English nobility is that of baron, in France it has 
always been the ‘‘écuyer’’. In England the esquire or ‘‘armiger”’, 
and even the knight and the baronet, have never been included 
in the term “nobility”. The French term “noblesse’’ has a 
much wider meaning, since it covered a far larger portion of the 
population, being almost the equivalent of the peerage, the 
baronetcy, the knightage, and the landed gentry. 

To acquire ‘‘noblesse’’ in France of the ancien régime, there- 
fore, meant to attain the rank of ‘‘écuyer’’. This could be done 
in one of three ways: either by letters patent, or by the acquisition 
of a “‘fief noble’’, or by the purchase of some public office. These 
did not all necessarily invest the applicant at once with the coveted 
rank: it was necessary to hold them for a certain fixed period, 
even—in the case of a fief—for three generations, during which 
time it was incumbent on the applicant to “‘live nobly’’, without 
committing any ‘‘acte de dérogeance”’. 

The ‘‘anobli” did not at once enter into all the privileges of 
nobility. Some of these, such as the honours of court, were 
reserved for families who could trace unbroken noble descent 
back to the year 1400, without known “anoblissement”’. In 
the eighteenth century the same condition was exacted, for a 
commission in the Maison du Roy and the King’s bodyguard. 
Pages of the King’s stable had to prove a like descent to the year 
1550. A commission in the Marine troops required four degrees 
or generations; in the troops of the Colonies, three generations. 
Proof of four degrees was required for entrance into the Royal 
Military schools; for St. Cyr, one hundred and forty years of 
‘“‘noblesse’’. Some of the orders of knighthood were still more 
rigorous in their rules. The ‘Ordre de St. Lazare’? demanded 
nine degrees of nobility in the direct male line; the ‘‘Ordre de 
Malte”’, eight quarterings on the father’s side, and eight on the 
side of the mother. 
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The origin of the feudal system in France is to be found 
partly in the partition of the territories conquered by the Mero- 
vingian invaders, who took possession, with some exceptions, 
of the land, which they divided into ‘‘fiefs’’, exacting service 
from the former owners, who still remained as cultivators and 
users: in other words, the manorial and feudal systems became 
synonymous. : 

The possession of a lordship, together with its privileges, the 
chief of which was exemption from taxes, passed by descent, 
marriage, or purchase, from one owner or seigneur to another, 
but the whole system rested on the possession of the ‘‘ fief noble’’. 
Hence the dictum: ‘‘ Nulle terre sans seigneur, nul seigneur sans 
terre’; and hence also the fact that nobility derived from the 
soil. It was the possession of a ‘‘fief noble’’ which imparted 
‘“‘noblesse’’ in the first instance: although there were exceptions 
in the shape of ‘‘fiefs roturiers’’ and non-noble fiefs—‘‘alleux”’ 
or freeholds—owing their existence to some forgotten transaction 
between the conqueror and the conquered, by which the latter 
was allowed to continue in possession of his land, paying a tax 
in money or kind, without acknowledging the right of the over- 
lord to exact military service. These non-noble fiefs were the 
counterpart in France of the yeoman holdings in England. The 
vassal or tenant really held his land on a species of copyhold 
tenure, although he was “‘adscriptus glebae’’, and could not leave 
his place of birth or marry without leave from his seigneur. He 
was bound to appear before him on fixed occasions, and to perform 
certain fixed services: so many days’ work on the manor, the 
payment of a fixed proportion of his produce, etc. 

In the earlier days of feudalism, although the vassal or tenant 
was subject to imposts of this kind, and was bound to follow his 
lord to the wars, the seigneur himself was bound by his own 
responsibilities. In return for exemption from taxation, he paid 
the ‘‘impét du sang”’, and was obliged to pay homage to his over- 
lord, and provide men and horses and the sinews of war. In 
return for the service he exacted from his tenants, he was bound 
to uphold their legal rights, and afford them protection against 
any outside enemy, an important duty when every state or petty 
baron was often at war with his or its neighbours. Moreover, 
the seigneur administered the laws, and the owner of a barony 
and a ‘Haut Justicier’’ had the power to inflict a death penalty 
on evil-doers. The feudal system was, in fact, the state. 

With the decay of the feudal system, and the growth of luxury 
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inevitable with peace, the duties of the seigneur fell into abeyance, 
while the roturier found himself more and more burdened by 
taxes and imposts. 

No institution, however carefully guarded, can survive for 
long without change, and the wars of the succeeding centuries 
rapidly produced gaps in the ranks of the hereditary nobility, 
which had to be made good by the creation of a new “‘noblesse.”’ 

Hitherto the profession of arms had been confined to the 
conquering race, but the greater part of the old Merovingian 
families had fallen on the field of Fontanet in 841; and, during 
the four centuries following, the gaps had been filled by the ad- 
mission of the holders of the ‘‘alleux”’ or freehold fiefs. In 1270 
St. Louis granted ‘‘noblesse’’, or in other words the rank of 
‘“‘écuyer’’, to all fit and proper persons who were able to purchase 
a ‘‘fief noble’, and to bear arms and live nobly thereon for three 
generations. That is to say, he created ‘‘anoblis’’, who became 
“écuyers”’ after they and their descendants had paid homage for 
their fief ‘a tierce foy”’. 

The ‘‘anobli’’ could not become a “‘gentilhomme’”’, since that 
status was reserved for those of noble race whose origin was lost 
in the night of time, but he was a ‘‘noble homme’’, and was so 
described in documents, and his descendants attained to all the 
rights and privileges of full ‘‘noblesse’’. 

From time to time, in succeeding reigns, either because the 
ranks of the nobility became depleted by the Crusades and by 
civil wars, or because the king was in need of money, fresh edicts 
were issued, making it easier to acquire nobility, till in the seven- 
teenth century there were many avenues by which one could 
attain to the coveted rank and the acquisition of the particle 
‘“‘de”’ before or after the name. One of these was “‘noblesse par 
chevallerie’’—that is, the direct investiture of knighthood by the 
king for personal services. Another was “‘noblesse par fief’’—the 
acquisition, generally by purchase, of some parcel of land, large 
or small, carrying with it the right to ‘‘noblesse’’, after ‘‘ homage 
a tierce foy’’. A third was by “lettres patentes’’, a favourite 
method under Louis XIV, or by “lettres d’anoblissement’’, 
verified and registered in the Cour des Comptes. Lastly, there 
was ‘‘noblesse par l’office’’—that is, ‘‘noblesse de robe’’ (the 


nobility conferred by legal office) or ‘‘par finance’’ (the holding 
of a post under the provincial treasury, this being usually bought 
and farmed out to subordinates). These last ‘‘charges anoblis- 
santes’’ were divided into three classes: (i) those, such as that of 
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‘“‘Secretaire du Roy’’, which gave an immediate and transmissible 
‘‘noblesse’’ to the recipient and his descendants; (ii) those which 
gave a personal ‘“‘noblesse’’, transmissible after a certain number 
of years, as in the case of presidents, councillors, and other 
officers of the Grand Conseil, who were ennobled provided that 
they exercised their office for a term of twenty years; (iii) those 
which gave hereditary nobility only after three generations 
(‘homage a tierce foy’’). These rules were modified from time 
to time in every reign. 

A great change took place in the social life of France at the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Up to the reign of Henry Iv, France had been two kingdoms, 
France and Navarre, each of them a congeries of independent 
or semi-independent principalities and duchies, like Bretagne 
and Armagnac, all held together by the feudal system. In the 
more vigorous and turbulent feudalism of the early middle ages, 
the king, who held large private domains, was but a superior 
lord, ‘‘ primus inter pares’’, ruling through nominal subordinates, 
who often asserted their power. There were often times and 
places where the King’s law did not run. 

From various causes, the most potent of which was the ruin 
caused by the Crusades, more and more power accrued to the 
crown. Louis XIV was the first monarch who ruled over a 
united France, and it was only in his reign that Roussillon, 
the last of the semi-independent principalities, came under 
the crown. 

The devastating religious wars of the sixteenth century re- 
peated the process which had commenced with the Crusades: 
i.e., the splitting up of large domains, and the sale of estates and 
fiefs, which were bought by the rich bourgeois of the towns. Any- 
one who was able to invest money in a “fief noble’’—which was 
exempt from taxation, while at the same time the new owner, 
not being of noble race, was prohibited from bearing arms—did so, 
until ‘‘the whole world had gone mad over noblesse’’, a process 
which reached its height under Louis xiv. Moliére, in his 
Ecole des Dames, satirizes this phase of social life in caustic terms: 

Je sais un paysan qu’on appelait Gros-Pierre, 

Qui n’ayant pour tout bien, qu’un seul quartier de terre, 

Y fit tout a l’entour faire une fosse bourbeux 

Et de Monsieur de I'Isle en prit le nom pompeux. 
Although in theory a noble, and using the prefix ‘“‘de’’, he did 
not attain to the dignity of “‘écuyer”’, being still designated as 
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’ 


‘“‘Sieur’’—until the third generation. The ‘‘anobli”’ is described 


in documents as “noble homme”’, and not as ‘“‘écuyer’’. It 
was, however, a condition to ‘‘live nobly”’, and not to commit 
any ‘‘actes contraires’”’ or ‘‘actes de dérogeance”’. 

Such an ‘‘acte contraire’’ was to pay taxes, which was re- 
served for the roturier, and an edict of 1656 directly imposed 
a tax on the “anobli’’ every thirty or forty years—partly in 
order to stop the multiplication of petty seigneuries, which had 
become a nuisance, and partly to raise money for the wars which 
Louis was waging in Europe and North America. 

In order to check the unlimited and unauthorized wholesale 
assumption of ‘‘noblesse’’ which was taking place, the king ordered 
‘“‘recherches’’ to be held in each province under Hozier, the king 
of arms, who appointed delegates under the provincial intendants. 
All those who claimed nobility and the use of the nobiliary particle 
‘“‘de’’ were required to appear at these visitations under pain of 
fine and produce their ‘“‘preuves’’. In preceding reigns similar 
visitations had been held, but they were only partial. The 
visitation of 1666-68 was more thorough and searching, although 
it is incomplete, since the more ancient ‘‘noblesse de race”’ 
failed to appear, deeming it derogatory to their dignity, and 
preferred to pay the fine. This visitation is also often mis- 
leading, because the commissioners themselves, being generally 
of a recent creation ‘‘par office’’ and ‘‘par finance’’, showed 
partiality, especially when dealing with the applicants who 
belonged to the poorer ‘‘noblesse militaire’, a class which had 
largely increased under Henri Iv. 

The number of ‘‘usurpateurs de la noblesse’’ in these visita- 
tions was very large, and the fines for non-appearance and for 
usurpation brought large sums into the treasury. The greater 
part of the claimants, however, were either ‘“‘maintenus”’ or put 
back till they could produce ‘ preuves’’, consisting of ‘‘actes”’ of 
marriage and birth, title-deeds, and documents showing their 
descent, or the original deeds of ‘‘anoblissement’’. 

In 1666, Francois Rouer, sieur de Villeray, of a Touraine 
family, but living at Paris, who appeared before the commissioners 
for the ‘‘généralité de Tours’’, was so “‘renvoyé’’. He produced 
his proofs on January 17, 1669. ‘‘Les piéces aux Sieur Rouer 
ont été rendues 4 René Tourtay, marchand passementier a 
Tours, ayant charge a cet effet aux Rouer’’ (Recherche 1666, 
Tours). His arms were: ‘‘Azur, au chevron d’or, accompagné 
de 3 casques d’argent, 2 et 1.” 
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The policy of Louis x1v had always been to weaken still 
further the dying power of the feudal nobility and concentrate 
all in his own hands, while at the same time, to help the process, 
and conceal its results, he added fresh lustre to the splendour of 
his court at Versailles. The grand seigneur of his reign was a 
more splendid figure than his predecessor who fought in coat of 
mail at Agincourt and Coutras, but he belonged to an emascu- 
lated nobility which spent its substance in order to win the king’s 
favour and shine at court. The king smiled on his courtiers, but 
ruled France through his intendants. 

The machinery of the feudal system was, however, as useful 
as ever, and for this reason Louis introduced it into Canada. 
No other, in fact, was possible; and since the older nobility— 
‘‘noblesse de race’’-— who had come out with Champlain and 
Frontenac had returned to France, leaving none but impoverished 
cadet branches whose lot was better than it would have been 
at home, the king followed the precedent of earlier monarchs of 
France, and created ‘‘anoblis’’ by letters patent who would 
build up a new and harmless feudal system in the New World, 
providing the machinery of government by means of a chain of 
fiefs, with the governor at its head. 

In May, 1628, the king ennobled by “lettres patentes”’ six 
families associated with the old company of Caén, comprising 
twelve members. This ‘‘anoblissement’’ is registered in the 
‘“‘recherche”’ of 1668 by Chamillart, intendant of Normandy, and 
is entitled, ‘‘Les six anoblis de Canada, Mai 1628.’’ These were 
Simeon de Fontaines, écuyer, of the parish of St. Pierre, Caén; 
Jacques Godefroy, écuyer, sieur du Bordage, of St. Brevandes, 
Carentan; the brothers Olivier, Guillaume, Francois, and Jean- 
Baptiste Hermerel, écuyers, sieurs de Belleville, Couvert and 
other places, of the parish of St. Jean, Bayeux; Paul and Nicolas 
de St. Martin, écuyers, sieurs de Cavigny, of St. Lo; Pierre and 
Charles Richoué, écuyers, of St. Nicolas, Coutances; Francois 
Jean, and Frangois de Vaufleury, father and son, écuyers, of 
Tilleul, Mortain. 

The arms of the family of Godefroy, sieurs du Bordage, were 
‘sable, au lacq d’argent, lié autour d’une ancre de méme, accom- 
pagné de 3 étoiles d’or’’. Those of Hermerel, seigneurs de Belle- 
ville, were ‘‘d’azur a l’épervier d’or, longé, grilletté et membré 
de gules’’; of St. Martin, ‘“‘sinople, 4 trois glands d’or, au chef 
cousu de gules, chargé de trois coquilles d’argent’’; of Richoué, 
‘“‘gules, un chevron d’or, accompagné en chef de trois molettes 
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d’éperon”’ (Recherche de noblesse, généralité de Caén: Cha- 
millart). 

A memoir of the Intendant Talon, dated 1667, states: ‘‘La 
noblesse de Canada n’est composée que de quatre anciens nobles, 
et de quatre autres chefs de famille que le Roi a honoré de ses 
lettres l’année derniére.”’ 

According to Parkman, these ‘‘anciens nobles’’ were Jacques 
le Neuf, seigneur de la Poterie, chevalier; Le Gardeur de Tilly; 
Le Gardeur de Repentigny; and Charles-Joseph d’Ailleboust, 
seigneur des Musseaux. 

Jacques le Neuf, second son of Matthieu le Neuf of Caén, and 
Jeanne le Marchant, had received the barony of Portneuf from 
the Company of New France. This family had many branches 
throughout Normandy, and claimed descent from Raoul le Neuf, 
an Anglo-Norman, who married Antoinette de Maillot at Cher- 
bourg in 1382. 

Réné le Gardeur, ancestor of the branch in Canada, came 
from Thury, near Caén, and married Catherine de Cordé, or 
Corday. His eldest son, Pierre, became seigneur de Repentigny. 
Réné le Gardeur was given the seigneury of Tilly. The earliest 
date of ‘‘anoblissement”’ of any members of the Norman family 
is that of Jean le Gardeur, who was enobled by ‘‘ Lettres du Cour 
des Comptes”’ in 1500 (Chamillart). His arms were “gules, un 
lion rampant, supporté d’un croix de sable, ancrée.”’ 

The family of Claude-Joseph d’Ailleboust was undoubtedly 
one of the four ‘‘anciens nobles’ mentioned in Talon’s memoir 
of 1667. Originally from Champagne, it had given some eminent 
members to the service of church and state: one of them was a 
bishop of Auxerre, another a physician in ordinary to Henry Iv, 
and a third, in the person of Louis d’Ailleboust, a governor of 
Canada. The nephew of the last, Charles-Joseph d’Ailleboust, 
son of Nicolas d’Ailleboust, écuyer, and Marie de Menteth, was 
descended on his mother’s side from one of those numerous 
Scottish families, like that of Ramezay, or Ramsay, which sent 
their youngest sons into the French service, and from which the 
kings of France recruited the Scottish Archer Guard. 

The arrival of the Carignan regiment in 1665 brought a fresh 
addition to the diminishing numbers of the nobility in Canada. 
Many of its officers belonged to some of the older French families, 
like that of Roche de St. Ours d’Echaillon, of the ancient nobility 
of Dauphiné, dating from the thirteenth century, whose seat was 
in the barony of Sassenoye, near Grenoble. Pierre Roche de St. 
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Ours, seigneur d’Echaillon, was a captain in the Carignan regi- 
ment, and was related to the viceroy of America, Marshal d’Es- 
trades. His arms were ‘“‘un ours de sable”’. 

In the regiment of Carignan came also a German regiment, 
called the ‘‘Régiment de Balthasar’’, after its colonel. These 
two units, under Colonels de Carignan and Balthasar, formed a 
demi-brigade, called the ‘‘ Régiment Carignan-Balthasar.”’ Colonel 
Balthasar died in 1665, and was succeeded by Colonel de Saliéres, 
the name of the regiment being changed to ‘‘Carignan-Saliéres.”’ 
In 1668 the two colonels, and two companies of sixty men each, 
returned to La Rochelle. The remainder, however, stayed in 
Canada; and one of these retired colonels was replaced by Hector 
d’Andigné. Réné d’Andigné, seigneur de la Challuére, of the 
parish of Gennes, near Chateau-Gontier, appearing before the 
commissioners for the ‘‘généralité de Tours’’, on January 11, 
1668, in order to prove his ‘‘noblesse’’, declares that he is the 
representative of the younger branch of the house of Grand- 
Fontaine d’Andigné, of Ruillé in Anjou; together with ‘‘ Eustache 
et Hector d’Andigné, ses fréres puisnés, le dit Hector, Chevalier 
de Malte, commandait le régiment d’infanterie de Carignan, 
poir le service du Roy en Canadas.” His arms are given in this 
visitation as “‘argent, a 3 aigles de gules, onglées et bectées d’azur”’ 
(Recherche de Touraine, 1668-69). 

Claude de Ramezay, eleventh governor of Canada, was a 
typical instance of the Franco-Scottish element in France. From 
very early times, when Scotland was closely allied with France, 
it was customary for aristocratic Scottish families to send their 
cadets to France to enter the Scottish Archer Guard, maintained 
by the French kings. Many of these settled in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries in Touraine, Poitou, Burgundy, 
and Champagne. Charles vii of France granted lands near 
Bourges to a Scottish colony, called ‘‘Le Forét’’, where to this 
day traces of Scottish blood and traditions still exist. 

Claude de Ramezay was the son of Timothée de Ramezay, 
chevalier, seigneur de La Gesse, Montigny, and Boisfleurant in 
the bishopric of Langres, Burgundy, and of Dame Catherine 
Triboullard, and was born in 1657. He is supposed to have been 
the grandson of Sir John Ramsay, a captain in the Regiment of 
Hebron—a corruption of ‘‘Hepburn”’, as it was originally raised 
by Sir John Hepburn in 1633. This regiment became part of the 
Scottish Guard, the greater part of which in the sixteenth century 
was Protestant, owing to the influence of John Knox and the 
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Duke of Hamilton, who was also Duc de Chatellerault in the 
French peerage, and owned estates in Poitou. It was in conse- 
quence of this fact that the guard was disbanded after the death 
of Henry Iv, and many of its members returned to Scotland and 
entered the English service. Hepburn’s regiment became after- 
wards the Royal Scots, the first regiment of the line. 

Although, so far, no proofs are forthcoming, it is extremely 
probable that the tradition of Claude de Ramezay’s ancestry is 
correct, and that he was related to the Ramsays of Barns and 
was cousin to Sir James Ramsay ‘‘the Black”’, afterwards Lord 
Haddington, the son of James Ramsay of Dalhousie and Elizabeth 
Hepburn: cousin also to Sir James Ramsay “the Fair’, who 
served under Gustavus Adolphus, and afterwards entered the 
French service as an officer in Hepburn’s regiment. 

Claude de Ramezay entered the Marine infantry raised for 
service in Canada, and served as lieutenant in De Troyes’s com- 
pany. He came to Canada in 1685; became governor of Trois 
Riviéres in 1690; and was made Chevalier of St. Louis in 1703, 
an honour which required proof of four degrees of ‘‘noblesse”’. 
He died, as governor of Canada, in 1724, leaving one son and four 
daughters living, out of sixteen children, by his wife Charlotte 
Denys, daughter of Denys, seigneur de Ronde, of Quebec. Besides 
his ancestral fiefs in Burgundy, he was also seigneur de Monnoir 
and Ramezay in Canada. 

His son, Jean Baptiste, became governor of Montreal, a post 
which he held till the capitulation in 1759. At, or just before, 
the year 1763, he retired to France, and was living at Tours, 
on September 5, 1764, as appears by a document signed by him, 
relating to the house of a Captain Marin de la Malgue, which had 
been looted by the British troops at the taking of Quebec, contrary 
to the articles of capitulation: 

Nous, Jean Baptiste de Ramezay, ancien Lieutenant du Roy, 
et Commandant au Gouverneur de Quebec, Chevalier de |’Ordre 
Royal et Militaire de St. Louis, certifions 4 tous qu’il appartiendra 
que le sieur Marin Capitaine et Chevalier de Saint Louis a servi 
sous mes ordres en 1747 en Acadie, ou il étoit 4 la téte des Sauvages 
dont il s’étoit acquis la confiance, et qu’il s’est toujours comporté 
en brave officier dans tous détachemens ou il a comandé. 

Certifions en outre qu’a la prise de Quebec en 1759, malgré la 
capitulation, sa maison a été pillée et ravagée par les anglais, par 
animosité contre lui de ce que pendant le cours de la guerre il 
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leur avoit fait beaucoup des maux avec les sauvages ou il comman- 

doit. A Tours, ce 5 Sept. 1764. (Signé) De Ramezay.! 

The connection between the family of Ramezay and the 
Ramsays of Dalhousie seems strengthened by the fact that Jean 
Baptiste de Ramezay took up his residence at Tours; for a natura- 
lized younger branch of this family, the seigneurs de la Bassetiére 
et Desert, lived nearby. George Ramsay, Baron Dalhousie, 
married Marguerite Hepburn (Ebron); his son, James Ramsay, 
was made a Chevalier de St. Louis, and became Baron Dalhousie 
after the death of his elder brother George, leaving a son Jean, 
‘“‘un des 25 gentilhommes Ecossois de la Garde du Corps du 
Roy’’, who married in 1615 Judith Brugi, Dame de Bassetiére 
en Vendéme.’ The arms of this family of Ramezay were “‘argent, 
a un aigle de sable, becque et membre de gules.” 

It seems probable that the Intendant Talon, in his memoir 
of 1667, referred only to those families who possessed fiefs. That 
there were others, like Rouer de Villeray, which had fallen into 
poverty and come out to try their fortunes in the New World, 
there is no doubt: some had possibly not been mentioned by 
Talon because they were not living in their fiefs or manoirs, and 
so did not come directly under his notice, or were serving in the 
army. 

The family of Mius, seigneurs d’Entremont, for instance, were 
early comers. In a memorial to the king, dated October 18, 1775, 
among the papers relating to the refugees of Acadia, who had 
come to France after the Peace of Paris in 1763, this family is 
mentioned: 

Supplient humblement Les Mius, écuyers, seigneurs d’ Entre- 
mont, descendant en Ligne directe de Jacques Mius, sieur d’En- 
tremont, écuyer, seigneur et Baron de Pobomcoup, et de dame 
Anne de St. Etienne de La Tour, fille de Haut et Puissant Seigneur 
Messire Charles de St. Etienne de La Tour, Chevalier des ordres 
du Roy, et son Lieutenant General dans toute l’étendue des terres, 
isles, et c6tes de l’Acadie Pays de la Nouvelle France.* 

With the exception of the family of Roche de St Ours, and 
the Jesuit martyr, Jean de Brébeuf, whose descent goes back in 
direct line to Guillaume de Brébeuf in 1283, of the old nobility 
of Normandy, no noble family in Canada had a longer descent 


1 D’Hozier MSS: article Marin, p. 5. 
2 D’Hozier MSS: Cabinet 284. 
3 Arch. dep. Calvados: C. 1020. 
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than that of Chartier de Lotbiniére, which, though not of the 
“haute noblesse’’, received ‘‘anoblissement’’ in the fourteenth 
century ‘‘par office’. Originally from the Orléanais, it bore for 
arms, ‘‘Argent, au tronc d’arbre au naturel, alaisé, rosé en fasce, 
surmonte de deux perdrix, au rameau d’olivier 4 3 branches, en 
pointe’’ (Recherche d’Orléanais, 1664). These arms were origi- 
nally to be seen in the Chapel of St. André-aux-fosses, at Paris. 


CHARLES E. LART 











THE MYSTERY OF WALKER’S EAR: 


Ao nine o'clock on the evening of Thursday, December 6, 

1764, Thomas Walker, a merchant and magistrate of 
Montreal, was sitting at supper in the hall of his house in Montreal, 
with his wife Martha, his clerk John Lilly, and a friend Miss 
Hurd, when the front door was burst open, and half a dozen 
armed and disguised men rushed in. Mrs. Walker escaped 
through the kitchen into the yard, shrieking, ‘‘This is murder”’, 
and took refuge in the cow-house, where she was joined by Miss 
Hurd and a couple of negro serving-maids. William Fontaine, a 
servant who had been waiting on the table, was chased up into 
the gallery, whence he leaped into the yard, unharmed except for 
his coat-tail, which was cut off by a pursuer’s sword. Lilly, more 
valiant, rushed to his master’s rescue, but a couple of blows on 
the head sent him dashing out of the street door. Walker him- 
self pushed through his assailants into the parlour, with the 
object of reaching his arms, which lay in a bed-chamber beyond. 
He received, however, so many blows on his head and shoulders 
that when he reached the few steps leading up to the chamber 
he could go no further. So he affirmed in his deposition a week 
later. Still, according to the same deposition, he had plenty 
of fight in him. With his fists he drove two of his enemies to the 
far end of the room, and he fought with the other four for some 
time. Though he got one of them by the throat, he was downed 
by a cut on the head, which he ‘‘ believed to be his death wound”’. 
On the floor he continued the struggle until ‘‘he received a stab 
under the right ear, which he then thought to be a mortal wound, 
and fetching a deep groan he stretched out his limbs as in the 
agonies of death having no longer any hopes or attempting any 


1 The printed sources which have been used in the preparation of this essay are The 
Trial of Daniel Disney (Quebec, 1767), the files of the Quebec Gazette, the Canadian 
Archives Report for 1888, and Wallace (ed.), The Maseres Letters (Toronto, 1920). 
Apart from these, all the references are to documents in the manuscript room of the 
Public Archives of Canada. For this reason, these documents are referred to by desig- 
nating merely the series in which they are to be found, without any further reference 
to the Archives. 
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resistance’’. Lying motionless and holding his breath, he heard 
voices, ‘‘ The villain is dead’’, ‘‘Damn him, we’ve done for him’’.! 

The whole incident did not last more than three minutes, 
the time of Mrs. Walker’s sojourn in the cowhouse. The purpose 
of the assailants seems not to have been to kill Walker, but to 
cut off an ear as a mark of disgrace. His struggling saved him 
half his ear at the price of a slice off his cheek. His body was 
so badly beaten that it was ‘‘as black as a hat, and so swelled 
up that you barely can know the remains of his face or the colour 
of his skin”’.* The only internal injury, however, was to his pride. 

Few incidents of such a nature have been historically so 
important as this Walker outrage. It was the turning point of 
Murray’s period of government in Canada. The culmination 
of previous troubles, it was the immediate cause of most of the 
troubles which followed. It threw the newly conquered colony 
into a great turmoil, and was responsible for the recall of its 
first English governor. This was largely due to the cloud of 
mystery which quickly gathered around the crime, for all the 
attempts to discover and punish the culprits were completely 
foiled. 

It is easy to understand why the attack was made. The 
friction between the civilian and the military authorities in the 
early days of Canada reached its greatest height in Montreal, 
and there Walker was the leader of the civilian faction. He seems 
to have assumed this position from his arrival in the colony in 
1763. In September of that year he behaved most insolently 
in the military court of Montreal, when he was being sued by 
his clerk. The latter won his case, but Walker defied the court. 
Immediately upon the arrival of Burton, who succeeded Gage as 
military governor in October, Walker presented the new governor 
with a petition against his clerk. Ignorant of what had passed, 
Burton ordered the dispute to be laid before the military court. 
This evoked a second petition in which Walker used ‘many 
indecent and even insolent expressions against the military 
court’’, and stated that ‘‘it appears as if a veil had been drawn 
on purpose over the truth’’—an attitude similar to that which he 
adopted a year later, when seeking satisfaction for his stolen ear. 


1C.0. 42, 2, pp. 164-170 (B, 8, pp. 158-162), Deposition of Thomas Walker and 
Mr. Walker's further Information, Dec. 14, 1764, Deposition of Martha Walker, Dec. 
24, 1764; Trial of Daniel Disney, pp. 14, 22. 


2 C.0. 42, 4, p. 86, Ainslie to Murray, Dec. 13, 1764. 
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Overlooking the insult, Burton granted the appeal and reheard 
the case. Though the amount that he had to pay was this time 
reduced from sixteen pounds to seven pounds and some shillings, 
Walker was still contumacious. Even Burton’s remonstrances 
were in vain. Only the issue of a warrant for his arrest forced 
the merchant to pay the paltry sum. To Burton this seemed 
significant. On February 1, he wrote, ‘‘Ever since, there has 
been among the British merchants an appearance of dislike and 
disapprobation of the proceedings of the courts established 
here.”’ In the same letter he refers to Walker as talking much 
about ‘‘the laws and privileges of Britons’’, and as assuming the 
leadership of the merchants. 

The quarrel, which had been simmering for some months, 
came to a head in the autumn of 1764. This was due to two 
things. The first was the establishment of civil government on 
August 10, which reversed the tables as between the soldiers 
and the civilians. The new magistrates, of whom Walker was 
one, were selected chiefly from the merchant class, who now, 
instead of being inferior, were superior to the military. The 
temptation to pay off ancient grudges at once led to charges 
against the late military authorities of illegal exactions and 
arbitrary imprisonments.2 In this wordy war over the past, 
Walker was of course a leader. The second cause was the billeting 
situation. The absence of barracks and the presence in Canada 
of a garrison larger than that in any other colony created a 
problem which was soluble under only the military régime. As 
in most of the other colonies, the army was necessarily billeted 
upon private houses. Under military rule this had caused little 
difficulty, but now it was decried as illegal. Trouble was in- 
evitable, and Walker, recently appointed a justice of the peace, 
was quite in his element. The factious attitude of the magis- 
trates grew more and more serious as the winter drew nigh. 
Having been in the country from its conquest, the soldiers knew 
by experience that comfortable quarters were necessary. Bedding, 
firewood, candles, and apparently the use of the kitchen and 
cooking utensils, had been included in the billets from the be- 
ginning. To withhold these would have made the soldiers’ life 
unbearable. But this very thing was now threatened by the 


1C.0. 42, 1, pp. 180-190, Burton to Lords of Trade, Feb. ‘1, 1764, and enclosures. 
2 Murray Papers, 2, p. 203, Murray to Capt. Fraser, Sept, 11, 1764; Quebec Gazette, 
Sept. 20, Oct. 4, 18, and Nov. 15, 1764. 
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magistrates under colour of strict adherence to the letter of the 
law. 

The beginning of the billeting trouble was the arrest of Captain 
Payne of the 28th regiment. He was placed in a billet just vacated 
by another officer. But a merchant and magistrate, who had 
quarters below, claimed to have hired the rooms, though he 
had never been in possession of them. He called upon Payne 
the morning after the latter’s arrival, and told him to get out 
or else he would be put out. As he paid little attention to this 
threat, the unfortunate officer was in a few hours marched off 
to prison under a warrant signed by Walker and four other 
magistrates. Walker’s motive was malicious. He was counting 
on military resistance to the civil warrant, but he was disap- 
pointed by polite submission. Fearing that he was ensnared, 
he tried to squirm out by legal quibbles and a tortuous message 
to the governor.!' This incident was popularly regarded as the 
immediate cause of the outrage.? In the light of all that followed, 
however, this appears to be a narrow view. A month elapsed 
before the crime. It was a month filled with irritating incidents. 
In almost all of them, Walker’s officious hand was at work. 
One or two illustrations may suffice. On November 23, an officer 
seeking his billet was given a room without firewood, fireplace, 
bed, or any convenience, and was informed by his landlord that 
it was “by Mr. Walker’s advice and directions’. The men 
suffered equally with the officers. One can see the gathering of 
the storm that was to break on Walker’s head. The trouble 
continued right up to the outrage. On the evening of December 
4,a corporal was evicted by his landlord apparently on Walker's 
orders, and his mate would have suffered the same fate had not 
his commanding officer arrived just in time. The situation was 
so bad that the commander of the 28th regiment complained to 
Burton, who passed the complaint on to Murray with a number 


1 C.0. 42, 2, pp. 230-236, Walker to Murray (no date) ; ibid., p. 209, Payne to Mitchel- 
son, Nov. 6, 1764; ibid., p. 214, Fraser and Mitchelson to Murray, Nov. 7, 1764; 
ibid., pp. 184-186, Livingston’s Papers relative to complaint against Mr. Walker, 
Dec., 1764; ibid., p. 213, Livingston to Fraser, Nov. 6, 1764; ibid., pp. 212, 214, War- 
rants, Nov. 6, 1764. 

2 “There is no doubt but that the affair of Capt. Payne occasioned the combination 
of the military against the civil power, in consequence of which the 28th Regt. have 
carried their resentment to the most unjustifiable lengths”’, i.e. the outrage (C.O. 42, 
2, p. 178, Justice Lamb’s Account). Maseres in his address to the jury in the trial of 
1767 took the same view (Trial of Daniel Disney, p. 10). 
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of letters on the subject. Indeed, Murray was so bombarded 
with complaints that he felt the necessity of some serious action. 
Accordingly, on November 27, by order of the council, two out- 
siders were despatched to Montreal to serve as justices of the 
peace there, while Walker and three other Montreal justices 
were summoned to Quebec for an investigation on December 13. 
This investigation never took place, for the army’s hatred of 
Walker reached such a pitch that it exploded two days before he 
was to depart.! 

So far there is no mystery. That begins with the crime. 
Who committed the crime, and why did the culprits escape? 
The identity of the culprits may be sought in either of two quar- 
ters. One of these has received considerable attention; the 
other has been neglected. The favourite quarter has been the 
trial of Captain Disney and others in Montreal early in 1767. 
There had been a clean sweep of the broom. Murray had been 
recalled, and both Chief Justice Gregory and Attorney-general 
Suckling had been dismissed. Their successors, Carleton, Hey, 
and Maseres, came out to Canada with a firm determination to 
settle once and for all, if possible, this miserable affair which 
had thrown the whole colony into a ferment. Walker, who had 
carried his cause in person to England, returned at the end of 
May, 1766, having lost none of his zeal. Surely everything might 
seem auspicious for a final settlement. What happened? Early 
in November, George McGovack, who had been a soldier in the 
28th, appeared before Chief Justice Hey and made a deposition 
purporting to give an account of the crime. Upon this infor- 
mation, Hey issued warrants for the arrest of six Montreal men, 
Captain Fraser, one of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Captain Campbell of the 27th, Captain Disney of the 44th, 
St. Luc Lacorne, Lieutenant Simon Evans of the 28th, and Joseph 
Howard, a merchant. These persons were arrested in what 
seems to have been an unnecessarily brutal manner. Soldiers 
with fixed bayonets surrounded their houses, and took them 
from their beds between one and two o'clock in the morning. 
As five of the six were married, their wives received a rude shock. 


1C.O. 42, 2, pp. 226-227, Schlack to Burton, Nov. 21, 1764; ibid., pp. 200-202, Deposi- 
tions before C. Gugy, Dec. 8, 1764; ibid., pp. 188-190, Livingston’s Papers, Dec., 1764; 
ibid., pp. 223-225, Mitchelson to Burton, Nov. 21, 1764; ibid., p. 227, Burton to Murray, 
Nov. 22, 1764; ibid., pp. 236-239, Acts of the Council, Nov. 27, 1764; Q, 2, p. 383, 
Murray to Lords of Trade, March 3, 1765. The commanding officer who prevented 
the ejection of one of his men was Capt. Campbell of the 27th, who was arrested in 1766. 
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Though Hey repudiated any responsibility for the ‘‘severity and 
indelicacy’’, this appears to have been the natural result of the 
government strong determination to shut every avenue of escape. 
Much indignation was aroused in Montreal by this rigorous pro- 
cedure, for the accused were some of the most respectable in- 
habitants of the place. The prisoners requested to be conducted 
to Quebec where they might be admitted to bail. When they 
arrived, feeling in the capital also ran high. A considerable 
crowd gathered at the house where they were to be confined— 
the gaol not being in a condition to receive them. As they had 
applied in vain for bail, a petition was started among the people 
of Quebec to move the chief justice to grant their request. He 
took offence at this tumultuous pressure upon justice, and threat- 
ened to commit any who shared in getting up the petition. Carle- 
ton was then appealed to that he might use his authority. The 
movement was very general, for every member of the council 
present in Quebec was involved. But Carleton was likewise un- 
bending. He actually removed Colonel Irving and Adam 
Mabane from the council for their activities in the matter. Every 
consideration was given to Walker. This whole dispute over bail 
was provoked by deference to him. Hey had offered to bail the 
prisoners if Walker would give his consent, which he refused.! 
The trial took place at Montreal in March. At the beginning, 
by throwing out the bill against Evans, the grand jury drew 
upon itself a violent attack by Walker in open court. Only 
Chief Justice Hey’s firmness and wisdom placated the jury and 
persuaded them to continue with their task. They thereupon 
rejected the bill against St. Luc Lacorne, but brought in a bill 
against Disney, who was then put upon his trial. The trial lasted 
thirteen hours, but the jury took hardly half an hour to decide 
Disney’s innocence.2. This acquittal discouraged Walker from 
pushing the prosecution against the remaining three. Accord- 
ingly, all were discharged.* 


1 Murray Papers, 3, pp. 188-190, McCulloch to Murray, Nov. 24, 1766; ibid., 
pp. 191-195, Mabane to Murray, Nov. 30, 1766; C.O. 42, 6, pp. 10-16, Hey to 
Shelburne, Dec. 7, 1766; ibid., pp. 100-103, Reasons why the Chief Justice refused 
bail (no date); Q, 3, p. 391 and Q, 4, p. 40, Carleton to Shelburne, Nov. 24, 27, 1766; 
Arch. Rep. 1888, pp. 1-8, Memorial of prisoners with accompanying documents. 

2 Barely sufficient to read over their notes of the depositions of the various witnesses 
(Quebec Gazette, March 23, 1767). 

’ Murray Papers, 3, pp. 203-207, Walter Murray to Gen. Murray, March 15, 1767; 
Q, 4, pp. 103, 108, Carleton to Shelburne, March 5, 15, 1767; ibid., pp. 106, 129, Shel- 
burne to Carleton, May 26, June 20, 1767; Shel. MSS., 64, pp. 237-260, Fraser to 
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There is no clue here to the mystery. It is fairly certain 
that the government was following a false scent. McGovack, 
whose information was the basis of the trial, was an abandoned 
rogue who knew nothing except that he wanted the money 
offered as reward.! He had been caught in the act of robbery, had 
been gaoled for rape, and had deserted from the army.? That his 
character was utterly bad was argued as a reason for bailing the 
prisoners arrested on his accusation. Though Hey denied the 
reason, he implied that he admitted the fact.* At the trial 
the defence proved it in order to destroy McGovack’s evidence.‘ 
That the latter knew nothing of the affair was demonstrated by 
his own evidence and cross-examination. Though he lived with 
Walker before and even during the trial,> and had thus every 
opportunity to make his story water-tight, he utterly neglected 
that prime requisite of the successful liar. In the court he told 
an impossible story and contradicted everybody, including him- 
self, in the most important details.6 It has been suggested that 
an attempt to poison McGovack in prison substantiates his 
accusations and throws a doubt upon the injured innocence 
of the prisoners.’?. But was he poisoned? The fullest information 
concerning this incident is to be found in several numbers of the 
Quebec Gazette of the time.* An examination of these induces a 
different conclusion. McGovack’s statement, the only account 
of the supposed poisoning, is of itself suspicious, and it is con- 
tradicted by the other evidence. He said that a stranger outside 
the gaol handed him the poison through the window. This was 
proven to be impossible as the sentries on duty at the time swore 
that no one came near the window. Moreover, McGovack’s 
sickness, which did not come on for some little time, appears 
to have been some stomach or intestinal trouble, the symptoms 


Shelburne, April 1, 1767, Journal of the Assizes, S. McKay, foreman of the grand jury; 
Trial of Daniel Disney; Arch. Rep. 1888, pp. 8-14, Report of Chief Justice Hey, April 
14, 1767. 

1 He actually got part of it before the trial (Arch. Rep. 1888, p. 1). 

2 As soon as he was acquitted on the charge of perjury, the privilege he enjoyed 
from the civil courts expired and he had to escape lest he be arrested by the military 
authorities as a deserter (Wallace, ed., The Maseres Letters, pp. 76-77). 

3 Arch. Rep. 1888, pp. 1, 4. 

* Trial of Daniel Disney, pp. 36-37. 

5 Shel. MSS., 64, p. 239. 

6 Arch. Rep. 1888, pp. 12-13. 

7 Wallace (ed.), The Maseres Letters, p. 17. 

8 Jan. 26, 1767, and following numbers. 
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of which he greatly exaggerated. Using this convenient indis- 
position, he seems to have fabricated the story of the poisoning, 
which indeed caused some stir, in order to bolster up his weak 
evidence against the accused in Montreal, or perhaps only to 
increase his own importance. 

Against Evans alone was there any evidence. It was enough 
to cause both Hey and Maseres to be surprised by the grand 
jury’s rejection of the bill against him, but it was really very slight. 
One witness said that he saw Evans with the other ruffians emerge 
from Walker’s home armed and disguised. Another declared 
that he used to write Evans’s ‘‘french letters to the lady to whom 
he is now married and she having reproached him in one of hers 
with being concerned in Mr. Walker’s affair, he replied that it 
was a coup de jeunesse and ought not to prejudice him in her 
opinion’’.!. This is all and it is worthless. Both witnesses appear 
to have been no better than McGovack.? Moreover, Mrs. Wade, 
formerly Miss Hurd, and Lilly, both of whom were present, said 
that it was impossible to recognize anybody. The second witness 
also ignored the fact that the idea of having a hand in the affair 
of Walker, who was hated by the French, would probably stand 
Evans in good stead in his quest for a French bride. There is 
no trace of any connection of Evans’s name with the case until 
McGovack came along nearly two years after the crime. Cer- 
tainly the grand jury were wrong in trenching upon the juris- 
diction of the petty jury, but they were probably right in their 
judgment of Evans. Against Disney there was nothing except 
the assertion of Walker and his wife that they recognized his 
features through the crépe he was wearing.* This is quite offset 
by the statements of Mrs. Wade and Lilly, by the depositions 
of both Walker and his wife taken shortly after the crime, in 
which they named other officers but said nothing of Disney, and 
finally by their notorious readiness to suspect any officer. Disney’s 
alibi, that he spent the evening at a dance until summoned by 
Burton after the crime,‘ was vainly challenged by Maseres on 
the ground that two of his witnesses were wives of the accused 
and that the other two were interested parties. The new attorney- 
general apparently believed in the guilt of the accused, but Chief 


1 Arch. Rep. 1888, p. 9. 
2 “All Walker’s evidence was three deserters greater scoundrels than himself if 


possible’’ (Murray Papers, 3, p. 203, W. Murray to Gen. Murray, March 15, 1767). 
3 Arch. Rep. 1888, p. 12. 


‘ Disney was town major. 
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Justice Hey was perfectly satisfied with Disney’s acquittal. 
There is no reason to suspect the other four, although it has been 
suggested that Disney’s ‘‘was the only case it was safe to allow 
to go to trial’”’.!. No bills were even preferred against Fraser, 
Campbell, and Howard, because Walker felt that it would be 
hopeless to proceed against them when Disney was acquitted. 
Hey’s summing up of the whole business of this trial is unquestion- 
ably sound: ‘“‘Walker’s violence of temper and an inclination 
to find people of rank in the army concerned in this affair, has 
made him a dupe to the artifices of a villain whose story could 
not have gained credit but in a mind that came too much pre- 
judiced to receive it.’’* The sequel to the trial was the pre- 
sentation by the grand jury of McGovack, of Walker, and of his 
wife for wilful perjury. 

The other quarter, which has been overlooked, is the group 
of men who were accused at the time of the crime. Before in- 
vestigating this, it is essential to examine carefully into the 
character and doings of a man, originally unconnected with the 
crime, who came to figure prominently in the case and perhaps 
bedevilled the whole affair. 

William Conyngham, who arrived in Canada in the summer 
of 1764, was an intimate of the incompetent Chief Justice Gregory. 
Through this connectica he was made coroner and clerk of the 
peace for the district of Quebec on September 1, 1764. The first 
recorded feat of his remarkable Canadian career is in accord with 
what followed. The grand jury which returned the famous 
presentment of October, 1764,* was the creation of this man 
operating behind the scenes. The deputy provost marshal, whose 
duty it was to summon grand and petty juries, had just arrived 
in Canada and was an entire stranger. Conyngham, clerk of the 


1 Wallace (ed.), The Maseres Letters, p. 16. 

? Arch. Rep. 1888, p. 13. One other feature of this trial should perhaps be noted— 
the behaviour of the jury. Hey’s account of this, if taken by itself, might arouse 
suspicion of the accused. But the explanation lies in Hey’s earlier reference to the 
prisoners: “‘ They carried with them a pretty general opinion of their innocence and a 
persuasion in the minds of very many different persons that Mr. Walker (in combina- 
tion with a profligate soldier whose object was the reward) was only meditating to 
disgrace, by the ignominy of a charge which he did not hope to support, all those towards 
whom he had been known to live, at the time when the dissensions between the civil 
and military ran very high, with any notorious degree of unkindness—unhappily what 
has since fallen out, has given too much occasion to justify the opinion’’ (Arch. Rep. 
1888, p. 8). 


* Shortt and Doughty, Constitutional Documents, 2nd ed., p. 212. 
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peace, whom later evidence shows to have been a very plausible 
man, came to his rescue, presenting him with a list of men to be 
returned as grand and petty jurors. At the top of the first list 
‘“‘were the malcontents from not having been made magistrates 
and a few others whose want of understanding and whose situa- 
tion in life rendered them the fit tools of the resentment of the 
former”. Conyngham was one of the first to sign the address of 
thanks to the grand jury for their scandalous presentment. 
The same grand jury drew up a bill against a certain Claude 
Panet and sent it to the petty jury, who straightway found it. 
The presiding justices, seeing the danger of such a frivolous pro- 
ceeding, ordered the conviction to be quashed. But it was not 
quashed, for the clerk, Conyngham, ignoring his orders, did not 
endorse the bill or make any minute in the court books. After 
a short period the case was consequently revived, and it dragged 
on to cause more difficulty, with Conyngham, now as attorney, 
as chief trouble-maker. About the same time, ‘‘under the coun- 
tenance of the Chief Justice’’, Conyngham prosecuted three poor 
Frenchmen for a common assault on the servant of a British 
merchant. They had no one to plead for them and were con- 
demned to prison, where they were terrified by their prosecutor 
into a composition for an exorbitant sum. Murray had his eye 
on Conyngham, and described him as ‘‘the most thorough paced 
villain who ever existed’’.! The justices made various com- 
plaints to the governor against his malpractices, and finally he 
was discharged from his post as clerk of the peace. ‘‘The 
Chief Justice was again and again solicited to abandon a man 
whose rapacity, chicanery and impudence was a disgrace to his 
profession, and whose intimacy with the Judge made people 
believe he was encouraged in those unwarrantable proceedings”’, 
but it was in vain.* 

To return to the crime, there were four men arrested for it 
just after it was committed, two sergeants, James Rogers and 


1 Murray Papers, 2, p. 189, Murray to Cramahé, Nov. 17, 1764. 

2 C.0. 42, 2, p. 248, Acts of the Council, Jan. 22,1765. He was also dismissed from 
the office of coroner on April 19, 1765 (C.O. 42, 3, p. 156). The reason for this is un- 
known. The only reference to the incident is in an advertisement in the Quebec Gazette, 
April 25, 1765, where the ‘‘scandalous aspersions”’ thrown out against the late coroner 
for his conduct in an inquest over a negro’s body were denied by the members of the jury. 

°C.0. 42, 3, pp. 300-311, Memorial of George Suckling to Governor Murray, 
May 3, 1765. It might be well to note that, although Murray first classed Suckling 
with Gregory (Q, 2, p. 378), his opinion of these two was modified as time passed by. 
The former rose while the latter sank in his esteem. 
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John Mee, and two private soldiers, James Coleman and John 
McLaughlan. Some suspicion also rested upon four other privates, 
Thomas Donnelly, Daniel Ashman, James Roseborough, and 
Philip Castles; and gossip connected the names of Lieutenant 
Synge Tottenham and Captain Payne with the affair. All the 
above were of the 28th regiment. It is clear that a certain amount 
of evidence against some of these, evidence which was on record 
at the time, has since been lost. But enough remains to work 
upon. The most comprehensive piece of evidence was collected 
last, the deposition of Thomas Parry of the 25th before Murray 
and his council. Parry’s story runs as follows: ‘‘Sometime before 
the assault, Sergeant Mee told me he was to do something to some 
person in town, but never mentioned the person’s name. He 
was kept duty free for a long time as I believe for this purpose, 
and to the best of my opinion was relieved from being orderly 
that day it happened or thereabouts. ... The Sergeant Major 
used frequently to come to Sergeant Mee’s house, and always 
had some frivolous excuse.”” ‘‘I happened to be at Sergeant 
Mee’s house... on Thursday the 6th day of December from 
the hours of about 7 till near 9 at night during the half of which 
time or thereabouts I found something was going forwards of 
no good, as I saw Sergeant Rogers in a disguise having a handker- 
chief tied around his head and to the best of my memory having 
a short blanket coat on, and in the back room of Sergeant Mee’s 
house I heard several people talking together till near about 
eight o'clock at night, at which time I believe they left the house 
but am almost positive they did not go through the room where 
I was sitting, there being windows at the back side of that room 
through which they might possibly pass to the side of the rampart 
behind. . . . Sometime after this affair I happened to be at one 
Corporal Yarrow’s home, of our Regiment, who lived out in 
Quebec suburbs, who I believe was something in liquor, who 
whispered to me he knew the persons concerned in this affair 
and repeated their names, and further said after it was over they 
came to his house and washed their faces. Here follows the 
names he told me. Sergt, Mee, Sergt. Rogers, Thos. Donnelly, 
James Coleman, Jno. McLaughlan, Danl. Ashman.” Cross- 


1Q, 3, p. 43, Deposition of Thomas Parry, Nov. 30, 1765. Parry’s time seems a 
little early. But Parry, not possessing a watch, could not be accurate and nearly a 
year had elapsed since the crime. This small discrepancy is adjusted by his further 
statement that on returning home half an hour later he heard of the assault. Mee’s 
house was only three hundred yards from Walker's (Arch. Rep. 1888, p. 13). 
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examined at that and a subsequent session of the council, Parry 
produced further piecemeal information which will be noted 
presently. Parry’s list begins with the names of the four arrested 
for the crime. The others may be ignored for the present, as 
these four deserve special attention. 

Rogers, between six and seven o'clock on the evening of the 
crime, called upon Lewis of the 44th, who was living with Walls, 
a tailor lately discharged from the army. Walls, his wife, and 
Lewis were all present. Rogers drew Lewis out of the room and 
asked for the loan of his sword, to be delivered to him without 
the knowledge of the two in the room. When they returned, 
Lewis brought out his sword and left it in the corner by the door 
for Rogers to take away with him. The latter, evidently con- 
cerned because Walls and his wife had seen it, departed without 
the weapon. Ten minutes later someone else called in at the 
door that Lewis was wanted downstairs by a man from Oswe- 
gatchie. Apparently Lewis thought this a ruse of Rogers to get 
the sword. After a few minutes, he descended with it, met 
Rogers, and delivered it to him. At ten o’clock the house was 
visited in the general search which followed the crime. An hour 
later, Rogers returned in an excited state. He said that he 
feared he would be summoned to the provost marshal’s in the 
morning. When asked why, he replied that ‘‘such an accident 
had happened (this was the way in which he referred to the 
assault), and that if his borrowing the sword were known he 
might be suspected’’. He was greatly concerned to know if this 
had been disclosed. Being reassured, he exclaimed, ‘‘ For God’s 
sake, say nothing about it, do not take away my life’. He 
promised to return the sword in the morning, which he did at 
daybreak. What was his reason for borrowing the sword? He 
told Lewis at the time that it was to help a friend carry off a girl. 
A month later, at his own examination, he said that it was be- 
cause he was going out of town next day to visit a friend. He 
admitted the deception of Lewis, but added ‘‘that he would 
have told him anything to get the sword”’. 

There are other important details beside the sword. When 
he first called on Lewis, Rogers was wearing a soldier’s plain coat, 
but he had nothing on his head. When he got the sword, he had 
‘“‘something of a dark colour like a black collar or handkerchief 
tied about his head’”’, or, according to his own description, ‘‘a che- 
quered handkerchief’’. He said that he was wearing the same 
clothes when he returned at eleven o'clock without the sword, 
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but both Lewis and Walls swore that he was then dressed in his 
sergeant’s uniform. On the evening after the crime, Justice 
Lamb produced a soldier’s plain coat stained with blood. Walls 
and Lewis recognized it as the one Rogers wore when he borrowed 
the sword, and even Rogers himself admitted it to be the coat 
he had worn the day before. With the coat, there was produced 
some bedding, likewise stained with blood, which Rogers also 
admitted to be his. Where the coat and bedding came from is not 
on record.! 

Mee, according to Rogers, was the owner of the fatal coat; 
but he strongly denied that he had lent this or any other coat 
to Rogers at any time within several months. However, Mee’s 
wife, who ought to have known, swore that he did lend a soldier’s 
plain coat to Rogers a day or so before the assault.? Philip 
White, a soldier who lodged with Mee, also recognized the coat 
as Mee’s. White’s evidence on this point is strengthened by the 
fact that he tried to shield Mee. He swore that he retired at nine 
o'clock in his room at the door of the house and that ‘“‘no person 
could come in or pass out thereof without his knowledge and that 
no person did come in that night... that Sergeant Rogers was 
not in the house during the said night and that Sergeant Mee, 
his wife, the deponent and his wife and three of Mee’s children, 
being the whole of the family, were in bed sometime between nine 
and ten’’. It may be observed that he referred to the door but 
not to the windows. But Mee’s own statement shows that he 
could not have been in bed at that time and admits that Rogers 
was present in the house.* Three days after the crime, an un- 
known soldier dropped a letter signed ‘‘Matthew Gospel”’, 
which stated that ‘“‘they were all dressed that night at Sergeant 
Mee’s. If the anonymous author spoke the truth, Rogers was 
the man who cut off Walker’s ear.‘ 

Coleman was the only other person mentioned in this letter. 
He was referred to as ‘‘one of the rogues’. This, however, does 


1C.0. 42, 2, p. 159 (B, 8, p. 163), Deposition of George Walls, Dec. 24, 1764; ibid., 
p. 155 (B, 8, p. 165), Deposition of William Lewis, Jan. 8, 1765; B, 8, p. 169, Examina- 
tion of James Rogers, Jan. 9, 1765. 

2 At the Three Rivers trial she accused Lamb, before whom she made this state- 
ment, of forcing her to tell more than the truth (C.O. 42, 3, p. 330, Deposition of James 
Shepherd, July 26, 1765). 

>C.0. 42, 2, p. 176 (B, 8, p. 168), Deposition of John Mee, Dec. 25, 1764; ibid. 
p. 177 (B, 8, p. 172), Deposition of Susanna Mee, Dec. 25, 1764; B, 8, p. 176, Deposition, 
of Philip White, Dec. 26, 1764. 

4C.0. 42, p. 89. 
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not seem to have been the immediate cause of his arrest, for the 
warrant to apprehend him was not signed until ten days later.! 
It is probable that some further evidence against him was pro- 
cured at the time, but if so all of itislost. After he was imprisoned 
he admitted having been at Mee’s house about six o’clock and 
having been out of his quarters between eight and nine. But he 
swore that he was in the market-place at the time of the assault. 
More serious was a remark he let slip after his arrest, something 
about the hanging of others before he would hang. This he tried 
to explain a few days later, in his examination, by the statement 
that “‘if he did say such a thing, as he does not know but he did, 
[it] was in a joke”’.2. He was of course in Yarrow’s list as reported 
by Parry. The latter, in his examination before the council, also 
brought out that Coleman was reputed to have refused his dis- 
charge, the inference at the time being that he knew how to 
get it and transportation to any other colony whenever con- 
venient—by turning King’s evidence. 

McLaughlan was the fourth who was arrested, but nothing 
survives of the evidence which must have caused him to be taken 
into custody. According to Parry, McLaughlan ‘frequently 
refused to mount guard or to go to exercise while at Quebec, and 
the whole regiment talked of it. McLaughlan was never punished 
for his refusing, because they dare not confine him. . . . Once last 
summer when McLaughlan was drunk at Sergeant Pearson’s, 
when Sergeant Rogers and he had a quarrel some time before 
in the barracks, several N.C.O.’s in the regiment feared McLaugh- 
lan would make the discovery and whispered to one another to 
that effect’’. It may have been on this information that Murray 
wrote home to Secretary Conway that Coleman and McLaughlan, 
if secured, might turn King’s evidence.‘ 

These four, Rogers, Mee, Coleman, and McLaughlan, were 
all guilty according to the gossip of the day. McGovack, who 
obviously had no other source of information, worked them into 
his story. Chief Justice Gregory, who presided over all the legal 
proceedings concerning them, said at the close that “he and all 
thinking men were convinced that they were by no means inno- 


1B, 8, p. 150. 

? B, 8, p. 169, Examination of James Coleman, Dec. 25, 1764. 

* Referring to the terms of the reward offered by the authorities. 
*Q, 3, p. 41, March 31, 1766. 
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cent’’.! But there is more damning evidence still. It arises 
out of Conyngham’s connection with the affair. 

Conyngham, the accomplished scoundrel, was retained by 
the 28th regiment to defend the accused. At Quebec early in 
February, he appeared for the prisoners and secured their dis- 
charge on bail.?. It was not, however, until about the first of 
March, when he went up to Montreal, that he became very 
active in the affair. Then he assumed a double réle which at 
first seems baffling. The attorney for the soldiers became also 
the confidential adviser of Walker, their enemy. The council, at 
a session in Montreal, on January 3, had decided that it was 
unnecessary to hold a court of assize there, according to the 
ordinance of September 17, 1764, and that the King’s bench in 
the capital would suffice, ‘‘especially as there are not at present 
more than sixty protestant householders in that district’’.’ 
Suspecting that this might defeat justice in his case, Walker 
extracted a promise from Murray of a trial in Montreal. Un- 
fortunately, about the beginning of March, the governor felt 
obliged to go back on this promise. It was pointed out to him 
that every one of the few Protestants in Montreal was openly 
committed on one side or the other. This, as Walker insisted 
on a Protestant jury, precluded a fair trial in that town.’ Con- 
sequently an ordinance was issued on March 9, fixing the trial 
at Quebec for the latter part of the month. Conyngham, through 
the chief justice, received a copy of this ordinance before Walker 
learned of it. He went striaght to the latter’s house, and there 
in a little company read it out. The inflammable Walker at 
once exploded. He swore that he would not go down to Quebec, 
but would enter a protest against the government’s action. 
Conyngham spurred him on, saying that he was quite right and 
promising his assistance. Walker thanked him and made an 
appointment with him for the next morning.* In the protest 
drawn up by Conyngham and signed by Walker, the latter 
attacked the decision of January 3, and impugned the recent 
ordinance on the ground that it violated the ordinance of Sep- 


1Q, 3, p. 41, March 31, 1766. 

2C.0., 42, 3, pp. 254-260, Proceedings of the Superior Court. 

3B, 8, p. 105, Acts of the Council. 

4C.0. 42, 2, p. 392 (B, 8, p. 80), Murray to Walker, Feb. 10, 1765. 

5 Ibid., p. 305 (B, 8, p. 93), Murray to Lords of Trade, June 24, 1765; Murray 
Papers, 2, pp. 276-277, Murray to Oswald, Nov. 11, 1765. 

6 B, 8, pp. 109-110, Gridley’s evidence before the Council, April 25, 1765. 
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tember 17, 1764, establishing civil courts, the proclamation of 
October 7, 1763, offering the protection of English laws, the 
principle of a local trial, fundamental in English law at home or 
in the colonies, and finally the governor’s repeated promise. He 
described the ordinance as being ‘‘tantamount to a suppression 
of a prosecution’’, because of the expense of himself and family 
going up to the capital and the danger to their lives from the 
28th regiment then posted there. The trial at Quebec did not, 
therefore, take place. Walker, his witnesses, and the jurors of 
the Montreal panel would not go. It was public knowledge that 
this was the result of Walker’s stubbornness, backed by Conyng- 
ham’s intrigues.! 

Why should Conyngham have adopted the course he did? 
At first sight, it looks as though the old political malcontent had 
obscured the soldiers’ attorney. Conyngham appears as Walker’s 
real friend because he intrigued with him to force the trial to 
be held in Montreal, whence the regiment had been removed, 
and where a jury of British merchants, inflamed over the whole 
affair, would most likely condemn any soldier against whom 
there was the slightest suspicion. But this is impossible. When 
in the latter part of May Conyngham was broken as an attorney,’ 
the officers were almost exasperated and petitioned for his re- 
instatement. The officer commanding the 28th, Major Browne, 
made it his particular business to get him readmitted to the bar.’ 
Why should the military have done this for a lawyer who had 
deserted them to join the very man against whom he was really 
hired? He must have been very effectively looking after the 
interests of those he was engaged to defend. Walker was his 
dupe. Only one explanation is possible. Conyngham knew his 
clients to be guilty. Seeing that a fair trial would lead to their 
condemnation, and being a clever rogue, he used every device 
to obstruct the even course of justice. This was the only way 


1C.0. 42, 2, pp. 376-386 (B, 8, pp. 68-76), Walker's Protest, March 14, 1765; C.O. 
42, 3, pp. 215-222 (B, 8, p. 152), Suckling to Murray, April 22, 1765; zbid., p. 305, 
Suckling’s Memorial; B, 8, p. 44, Murray’s reply to charges; ibid,. p. 116, Acts of the 
Council, May 3, 1765. 

? For his part in the above protest. Jbid., pp. 117, 120, Acts of the Council, May 9, 
21, 1765. 

>C.0. 42, 4, p. 120, Memorial of officers of the 28th to Murray, May 29, 1765; 
tbid., pp. 126, 133, Capt. Payne to Col. Walsh, June 28, July 11, 1765. Conyngham 
was also Payne’s lawyer in a suit against Walker for false imprisonment, and Payne 
likewise memorialized the governor (ibid., p. 122). 
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he could get them off. Coming on top of the other evidence 
against the accused, his trickery is fairly conclusive of their guilt. 

Now there were more than four men concerned in the crime. 
Six, perhaps seven, entered Walker’s house, and several remained 
on guard. Of those who were suspected but never formally 
accused, Donnelly, Ashman, and Roseborough compromised 
themselves in a mysterious incident which occurred nearly six 
weeks after the crime. Late in the afternoon, two days before 
the 28th was to leave Montreal, a crowd of soldiers entered the 
prison and released Mee, Coleman, and McLaughlan,! and tried 
to carry them out of the town. The prisoners were quickly 
brought back; but some time around midnight there was another, 
a quieter rescue, and they vanished without any trace. Early in 
the morning they turned up at Chambly in the company of 
Donnelly, Ashman, and Roseborough. There are three accounts 
of this midnight rescue, no two of which agree. Weir, the deputy 
provost marshal, said that some soldiers got over the prison wall, 
bolted the guard in the guard room, where they were all asleep, 
opened the prison door, released the trio, and bolted the door 
again on the remaining prisoners. Co'’e:nan asserted that one or 
two people came to the door of the gaol, and that one of these 
told them not to come out immediately, but threatened them 
with violence if they did not come out in half an hour and make 
the best of their way to Chambly. Accordingly, he continued, 
“‘a little time after the said persons who came to the gaol door 
were gone’’, they came out and made their escape. The third 
account is Roseborough’s. He entered the gaol with the prisoner’s 
supper between seven and eight o’clock. Then someone on duty, 
he said, wanted to go out, and asked him to remain until his 
return—which he did, in the same room with the prisoners. 
While he was waiting there, some unknown persons, without 
any warning, came to the prison door, ordered the prisoners to 
turn out and forced him out with them. The latter then asked 
him to go with them to Chambly. According to him, Donnelly 
and Ashman joined them in the street.2, Coleman’s and Rose- 
borough’s stories are suspicious. The rescue was managed so 
quietly that it was unknown until after the birds had flown. 
The five other prisoners sleeping in the same room did not hear 


1 Rogers had been removed to Quebec some time earlier. 

2C.0. 42, 2, p. 262, William Weir to Goldfrap, Jan. 17, 1765; ibid., p. 284 (B, 8, 
p. 176), Examination of James Coleman, Feb. 7, 1765; zbid., p. 282 (B, 8, p. 174), 
Examination of James Roseborough, Feb. 8, 1765. 
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the escape. Moreover, Coleman refused to give his statement 
on oath, and in it he said nothing about the three who accom- 
panied them. He was evidently trying to shield the friends who 
rescued him. Coleman and Roseborough disagreed about the 
warning. Roseborough’s long wait with the prisoners until about 
midnight, the time of the rescue, is very strange. What of the 
other two who went on the excursion to Chambly? Donnelly 
stated that he retired at eleven o'clock and did not stir out that 
night, but he refused to support this with his oath.t He thus 
denied any connection with the business, though both Rose- 
borough and the officer at Chambly? swore that he came to the 
latter place with the prisoners. It will be remembered that while 
Roseborough does not appear on Yarrow’s list, yet Donnelly is 
there with Ashman. Ashman, a rough character according to 
Parry,* said that he was busy drinking when he heard a noise 
in the street, and that on coming out he met the prisoners. He 
admitted accompanying the trio to Chambly to see that they 
delivered themselves up ‘‘in a proper manner’’. But as Donnelly 
had uttered a complete denial, Ashman considerately swore that 
beside himself and Roseborough there was a third man of the 
same unit whom he did not know. So Ashman tried to shield 
Donnelly, Roseborough to shield them both and to excuse him- 
self, while Coleman tried to shield all three. The temptation is 
strong to fit these three into the deputy provost marshal’s story 
amd make them the rescuers. Moreover, why did they go all 
the way to Chambly? Was it a case of the guilty who had been 
caught being protected by those who were just as guilty, but not 
caught? 

Of the remainder who were suspected, there is little to be 
said. Castles was with Rogers when the latter received the sword, 
when he visited Lewis after the assault, and again in the morning 
when he returned the weapon. He also delivered a tomahawk to 
someone in the mysterious back room of Mee’s house.’ Lieu- 
tenant Tottenham, the adjutant of the 28th, was certainly not 
present at the crime, but he may have been an accessory. Im- 
mediately after the assault, two of the disguised culprits burst 
into his room and threw the freshly severed ear on his table “for 


1 [bid., p. 278 (B, 8, p. 173), Examination of Thomas Donnelly, Feb. 5, 1765. 
2 Tbid., p. 277 (B, 8, p. 186), Information of Arthur Cole, Feb. 8, 1765. 
3Q, 3, p. 49 


4C.0. 42, 2, p. 281 (B, 8, p. 177), Examination of Daniel Ashman, Feb. 8, 1765. 
5 Depositions of Rogers, Lewis, and Parry cited supra. 
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his supper”’, so it was reported to the governor.! Though he 
was present in the room, he seems to have made little effort to 
follow and apprehend his strange visitors.2, In September, 1765, 
he went home to Ireland in the same transport as Coleman and 
McLaughlan. It may have been a mere coincidence, yet Parry 
in his examination on this point, said that while they were not 
his servants they ‘“‘would be found near him, he supposed”’. 
All these five suspected persons, in addition to the four arrested, 
were drawn by McGovack into his tale. But this only reflects 
the opinion of the day. Payne and a few others, who need not 
be named, were mentioned at the time by Walker and his wife, 
but no evidence whatever against them can be traced to-day. 

To sum up, there can be little question that Rogers, Mee, 
Coleman, and McLaughlan were guilty and that Donnelly, Ash- 
man, Roseborough, Castles, and Tottenham were very probably 
associated with them. 

Why the guilty escaped is not so difficult to determine. It 
was not due to laxity of the government. In addition toa reward 
of £300 raised by subscription in Montreal, the government 
offered £200 and, if the informer was a soldier, a free discharge 
and transportation to any other colony. This offer was published 
every week in the Quebec Gazette from December 13 to February 7. 
General Burton was publicly thanked by the merchants of Mon- 
treal for his eagerness to discover ‘‘the assassins’’.2 On December 
14, the attorney-general was ordered up to Montreal, and three 
days later the governor with the unanimous consent of his council 
decided to go up with them in a body.‘ For nearly three weeks 
the governor and his council remained in Montreal doing every- 
thing that seemed possible. Beginning on Christmas day, they 
devoted five days to taking depositions and making examinations. 
When Walker demanded a trial in Montreal, Murray promised it. 
When the latter found that this would defeat the ends of justice 
he had the trial transferred to Quebec. When Walker and the 
Montreal jurors refused to come, Chief Justice Gregory told the 
former that it was his duty to come and, on the advice of the 
council, corresponded with the Montreal justices to explain away 
the jurors’ scruples. The 28th regiment was even ordered out 


1C.0. 42, 4, p. 87, Thomas Ainslie to Murray, Dec. 13, 1764. 

2 C.0. 42, 2, pp. 170-172, Depositions of Ensign Welch, Dec. 8, Mr. Baker, Dec. 8, 
and Lieut. Tottenham, Dec. 17, 1764. The last is also in B, 8, p. 184. 

*C.0. 42, 4, p. 59 (B, 8, p. 143), Petition to Murray, Dec. 12, 1764. 

4B, 8, pp. 103, 104, Acts of the Council, Dec. 14, 17, 1764. 
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of Quebec during the trial.!. When the trial there failed to come 
off, and the prisoners were released because the grand jury refused 
to return any bill against them, Murray had them immediately 
rearrested. As Walker still refused to come to Quebec, the gover- 
nor compromised on the place of the trial which was then fixed 
at Three Rivers for July 1. This time greater pains were taken 
to overcome any possible scruples.?. The trial at last took place, 
but the prisoners all got off. The whole of Murray’s correspond- 
ence breathes a tremendous anxiety to have the miserable busi- 
ness cleared up. Those under him were likewise assiduous. The 
attorney-general did his utmost, and the chief justice did more 
than is usually expected of such an official. 

The explanation must be found elsewhere. The original cause 
was the motive behind the crime which, instead of satisfying it, 
only intensified it—the army’s bitter hatred of Walker. It 
seemed to weld the army together in a great conspiracy to baffle 
every effort at discovery. No one claimed the reward, though 
this must have been very tempting to many a poor soldier. The 
anonymous author of the ‘‘ Matthew Gospel”’ letter and Parry, 
who did not come forward for nearly a year, were the only in- 
formants. The atmosphere in Montreal after the crime must 
have been terrible. ‘‘A stranger entering the town, from what 
he heard and saw, might reasonably have concluded that two 
armies were within the walls ready to fight on the first occasion.’”* 
With the exception of Burton, every officer and man in the army 
was regarded by the civil faction as more or less guilty. On the 
other hand, the zeal of the civil magistrates was interpreted by 
the army as persecution. Officers refused to allow men to be 
examined by the magistrates except in their presence and, so it 
was said by one of Walker’s friends, openly encouraged and assisted 
soldiers arrested by the civil authorities.‘ When Rogers was 
placed in a dungeon to prevent his forcible release, which the 
civilians said was likely, a mutiny was just avoided.’ Such a 


1C.0. 42, 3, p. 285, Gregory to Walker, March 25, 1765; ibid., p. 291, Gregory to 
the Montreal Justices of the Peace, March 25, 1765. 

2 Murray Papers, 2, p. 217, Murray to Major Browne, June 27, 1765; B, 8, p. 119, 
Acts of the Council, May 9, 1765; C.O. 42, 2, p. 507, Goldfrap to the Montreal Justices, 
May 11, 1765; C.O. 42, 3, p. 37, Goldfrap to Walker, May 11, 1765; ibid,. p. 39, Walker 
to Goldfrap, May 23, 1765; ibid., p. 40, Goldfrap to Walker, May 27, 1765. 

3Q, 2, p. 386, Murray to Lords of Trade, March 3, 1765. 
4C.0. 42, 2, p. 180, Justice Lamb’s account (no date). 

5 B, 8, p. 147, Mitchelson to Burton, Dec. 10, 1764. 
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general condition prevented much evidence being collected in 
the beginning. 

But this was not all. Why did not Conyngham’s duplicity 
help clear up the mystery at the time? Strange as it may seem, 
no one even observed it. Walker was too hysterical to see any- 
thing, and all the rest were diverted by the attorney-general. 
At the attempted Quebec trial, he found some flaws in the way 
the jurors had been summoned and at once began to throw up 
a cloud of words and legal dust which obscured the villain Conyng- 
ham. He did this first in court, then in long letters to the governor, 
and finally at greater length in the Quebec Gazette. He actually 
created the impression at the time that it was his legal quibbling 
which caused all the trouble.!. By the time this storm had sub- 
sided, Conyngham’s double réle had ceased. Some weeks before 
the Three Rivers trial, where other difficulties attracted attention, 
he was dismissed from the bar.? 

But there is a greater reason still for the escape of the guilty. 
Walker, more than any one else, was responsible for letting the 
criminals get off. His blind rage blocked his own revenge. From 
the beginning, his notorious readiness to accuse any officer pre- 
judiced his case. Much more serious was his attitude toward the 
government, which was doing the utmost possible to ferret out 
the crime. Instead of codperating heartily, he obstructed most 
obstinately, so that the situation assumed the aspect of a three- 
cornered struggle between Walker, the government, and the 
army. He could not help it, for he seems to have been a born 
malcontent. His suspicion that the government was trying to 
shield the criminals mounted almost to a mania. It was this 
which allowed him to fall a victim to Conyngham’s wiles. It 
began perhaps over the council’s decision on January 3. It was 
distinctly aroused by three untoward incidents. The first was 
that the two men who put up £1000 each for the bail of Rogers 
and Coleman on February 4 were Thomas Dunn, a member of 
the council, and Lieutenant Carleton of the troublesome 28th, 
who had testified to Walker’s unruly behaviour in the military 
court of September, 1763.3 The second was his quarrel with 


1C.0. 42, 3, p. 273, Proceedings of the Superior Court, April 15, 1765; ibid., pp. 215- 
222 (B, 8, p. 152), Suckling to Murray, April 22, 1765; zbid., pp. 300-311, Suckling’s 
Memorial, May 3, 1765; Quebec Gazette, May 23, 1765. 

2 Cf. supra p. 242. 

3C.0. 42, 3, pp. 254-260, Proceedings of the Superior Court; Dartmouth Papers, 1, 
pp. 56-67, anonymous letter dated Feb. 20, undoubtedly by Walker. 
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Ainslie, which occurred immediately afterward. Ainslie, as a 
particular friend of Walker, was despatched by Murray to tell 
him what had been done in the Supreme Court in Quebec. A 
reference to the holding of the trial in Montreal precipitated a 
violent quarrel, which ended with Ainslie informing Walker that 
he was entirely unworthy of the governor’s solicitude.! Then 
came the third incident, the publication of the ordinance of 
March 9, from which Walker never recovered. His contumacy 
prevented the Quebec trial.2 Then came the Three Rivers trial 
in July. Though warned that the prisoners would have to be 
discharged finally should this trial not come off, Walker was still 
obstinate. He and his wife hid themselves to avoid the legal 
summons, and his clerk Lilly, though properly summoned, refused 
to appear.* Walker’s stubbornness undoubtedly affected the 
psychology of the guilty. It was suggested then, and it seems 
likely now, that this lucky turn of events convinced them either 
of Walker’s and the council’s ignorance of their guilt or of some 
protection in high quarters, and so deterred any of them from 
turning King’s evidence. The acquittal of Rogers, against whom 
there was the most evidence, cleared him of the crime’ and made 
it useless to proceed against the others. So all the accused were 
discharged. In a few months they were all out of the country, 
some having gone home, the rest departing with the regiment 
for New York. There was yet one more chance. When McGovack 
came forward with his story in the following year, an attempt was 
made to secure them once more and bring them back to Canada. 
True to his réle throughout, Walker again acted against his own 
interests. He applied to the new chief justice to have the trial 
postponed until September to allow time for the men in New 
York and the Jerseys to appear. Whether they would ever have 
come is uncertain, for the magistrates there not only refused to 
commit but even offered to go bail for them. But Walker would 


1 Walker's protest and Ainslie’s evidence, cited supra. 

2 B, 8, pp. 115, 116, Evidence of Travers before the Council, April 29, Acts of the 
Council, May 3, 1765. 

3C.0. 42, 3, pp. 326-328, Attorney General’s Report to Governor Murray on the 
Assizes of Three Rivers, July 12, 1765. Walker was fined £500 for not appearing 
(C.O. 42, 6, p. 12, Hey to Shelburne, Dec. 7, 1766). 

4 Shel. MSS. 64, p. 301, Irving to Murray, Aug. 23, 1766; zbid., p. 310, Mabane to 
Murray, Aug. 26, 1766. 

5 Walker, when in England, sought to have him tried again, but the law officer of 
the Board of Trade declared this impossible (Shel. MSS., 64, p. 265). 
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not give them even this doubtful opportunity to come. When 
Hey agreed to postpone the trial as desired, he said that he would 
have to let the prisoners out on bail. This determined Walker. 
Sooner than let them be bailed, he insisted upon their earlier 
trial, where of course he had none of the guilty.! 

A. L. Burt 


1 Shel. MSS., 64, p. 239, Fraser to Shelburne, April 1, 1767; Arch. Rep. 1888, p. 9. 








WHEAT AND THE TRADE CYCLE 
A FOOTNOTE TO CANADIAN Economic HISTORY 


ANADA does not yet provide the student of industrial 
depression with materials at all comparable to the rich 
stores which have recently been sifted in England and the 
United States. She has a profusion of statistics—too many, 
said a member of the Dominions Royal Commission some years 
ago. The collection and presentation of them is centrally con- 
trolled. If there are politicians, financiers, economists, whose 
work the Dominion statistician has not succeeded in enriching, 
the fault is likely to be theirs. But the statistical records of a 
young country do not go back very far; and of all subjects, this 
is preéminently one which demands the continuous observation 
of phenomena over a very long period. The result is that the 
young Canadian undertaking research work in the subject, con- 
scious of his deep indebtedness to distant investigators like Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, is apt to neglect the wide, unexplored field of 
Canadian industrial statistics, in his readiness to follow the path 
of pioneers in other countries. 

The widespread impression that the developments of the 
trade cycle closely synchronize in countries whose industrial 
organization is inter-dependent, if it does not justify this course, 
at least explains it. In any scientific enquiry, the similarities 
in a series of comparisons are apt to be seen more readily, to 
receive a larger share of attention, than the discrepancies. It 
is only when a large mass of detail has been studied, that 
the variation in time and intensity between apparently similar 
experiences in different countries is at all adequately realized. 
Partly, perhaps, this is because the similarities are closest among 
the financial phenomena, such as variations in the rate of dis- 
count, which are most accessible to study; while the discrepancies 
are often most marked among purely industrial phenomena, 
which are less widely published and far less accurately measured. 
Whatever the reason in this case, nowhere else has the too rigid 
category greater fascination. 
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In view of the fact that the experience of different countries 
may differ very much in time and intensity, it is always a dangerous 
undertaking to generalize on domestic problems from materials 
collected elsewhere than at home, however closely parallel the 
circumstances seem to be. And until the young countries, which 
as yet have scarcely had time to set their houses in order, digest 
the materials at their disposal, the conclusion of more than one 
recent writer on the problem of industrial fluctuation that ‘‘it 
is improbable that any adequate solution is to be found in physical 
causes’’ may well remain sub judice. 

The notes that follow represent an effort, on a scale regret- 
tably small, to digest a part of this material. They relate only 
to two Canadian depressions, those of 1913-14 and of 1920-21; 
chiefly, be it said, because there are no Canadian statistics of 
unemployment which possess the slightest value, for any period 
preceding 1912. Indeed, it may be doubted, from the rough and 
unverified verbal reports on labour conditions, which are all 
that we have before this date, whether Canada has, at any time 
since 1893, witnessed an industrial depression to be compared 
with either of these. 

The depression of 1913-14 followed a period of very rapid 
expansion which seems to have culminated generally in April, 
1913: although the reaction began a month earlier than this in 
the metal industries, which were the first to suffer. The decline 
did not become general till July of the same year. After that it 
was rapid. In July, 1914, immediately before the War began, 
the volume of employment in the factories of Ontario was 14% 
below the maximum of the preceding year; and by December, 
1914, a series of subsequent contractions had increased this 
figure to 25%. The number of workers in regular employment 
fell from about 239,000 to little more than 177,000 in the space 
of twenty months. 

The depression of 1920-21 closely followed the culmination 
of a similar boom, which beginning in the spring of 1919, re- 
sponded so quickly to the stimulus of borrowing by currency 
inflation, that it may fairly be described as belonging to the 
process of demobilization. The volume of employment in Ontario 
factories reached its maximum in August, then precipitately fell, 
and by December, 1921, had reached a level 29% below the 
peak of the preceding year. 

It will be noted that the two depressions reached much the 
same depth of intensity, so far as our very partial records permit 
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of a comparison between them; and there, it appears at first 
sight, they cease to resemble one another. For in the former 
(according to the price tables published by the Labour Gazette), 
the general level of wholesale prices remained almost absolutely 
stable, rising a little to the month of maximum prosperity, and 
receding only 1% in the reaction; while in the latter, wholesale 
prices rose 28% in fourteen months, and afterwards fell 36% 
in eighteen months. In the one case, the mean monthly fluctua- 
tion was 0.2%, and the movement quite uncertain; in the other 
it was rhythmic and ten times as rapid, or almost exactly 2%. 

Once it had fairly begun, the process of deflation in itself 
was capable of closing down whole industries, at least for brief 
periods; for in the rapid and continuous downward movement 
of prices to which it naturally led, the precarious equilibrium 
of markets in related industries was so disturbed by successive 
selling panics, that their capacity for absorbing one another’s 
products, even in the near future, was sometimes quite incal- 
culable. 

But if this was an important factor in the developments of 
1920-1921—and it may, with good reason, be held responsible 
for the suddenness with which the labour market narrowed— 
there was another no less obvious. The fall in the prices of farm 
produce was even more rapid than the fall in prices generally. 
The purchasing power of the farmer was rapidly contracting, 
despite the haste with which price lists were revised, and other 
goods reduced. Now the Canadian farmer sells a large part of 
his produce abroad; but the sales of the Canadian manufacturer 
must be made mainly within the home market. Thus, the market 
for domestic factory products was narrowed step by step with 
the fall in the purchasing power of a large and fairly homogeneous 
body of consumers; and the fall in the prices of farm produce, 
if it brought some compensation to the city dweller, did not 
bring very much. 

Here was another factor inevitably making for depression, 
so long as the native manufacturer should be without alternative 
markets. Even if the impossible had been achieved, and the 
gold standard maintained throughout the War and afterwards, 
if there had been no problem of deflation and no general fall of 
prices, this alteration in the ratio of exchange between factory 
goods and farm produce, so long as it persisted, must have created 
great industrial disturbance. Moreover—supposing equilibrium 
between them to be restored in course of time—a recurrence of 
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this situation must again bring with it the same distressing 
consequences. 

If this is at any time, in a young country whose granaries 
supply the world, a possible cause of distress, it suggests an 
interesting enquiry, which could be made with equal relevance 
in many parts of the New World. How often, in fact, has in- 
dustrial depression developed locally from these conditions? 
So far as it concerns Canada, there is little evidence on which to 
base an answer. The records of only two depressions can be 
made to serve. But an arrangement of some of the statistical 
material relating to them, so as to permit of a comparison with 
the corresponding Argentine or Australian records, may possibly 
contribute something towards a larger study. 


In the charts and tables which follow, no direct use has been 
made of the official index number of the federal Department of 
Labour; firstly, because the large number of component quota- 
tions (about 270) may sometimes give undue weight to price 
movements of subordinate importance; secondly, because the 
grouping of the quotations, as published in the Labour Gazette, 
does not lend itself easily to reclassification; and thirdly, because 
the very distant base (1890-1899) introduces an unconscious 
element of weighting into the results, which may give them an 
unexpected bias. Professor Michell’s index number, which is 
compiled mainly from the market quotations of foods and raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods, was not intended to 
furnish a measure of fluctuations in the purchasing power of raw 
produce. Instead of these, two new index numbers! have been 


1 Twenty-five manufactured articles were selected for this purpose: 


1. Woollen underwear, knitted, Penmans. 
2. Cottons, woven coloured fabrics, mean of 300 lines manufactured by Canadian 
Cottons, Limited. 

3. Oilcloth, floor, No. 3 quality. 

4. Leather, harness, No. 1. 

5. Boots, men’s split blucher bals. 

6. Boots, women’s dongola blucher bals. 

7. Iron—boiler plates (Toronto). 

8. Iron—tinplates, charcoal (Toronto). 

9. Steel bar, mild (Montreal). 
10. Chain, coil proof (Montreal). 
11. Horseshoes, No. 1 medium grade (Toronto). 
12. Lead pipe (Montreal). 
13. Copper wire. 
14. Cement, Candian Portland (Toronto). 
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constructed: the first, an attempt to measure, in terms of money, 
changes in the values of manufactured articles; the second, an 
attempt to measure the same thing in terms of wheat. The 
base on which they have been calculated is in either case the 
mean of the three-year period reviewed. They have been com- 
piled from quotations in widely separated centres, and include 
items, such as gasoline, which are very sensitive to market im- 
pulses, as well as others, such as plug tobacco, whose price is 
rarely changed. The quotations cover, by months, the years 
1912, 1913, and 1914, as well as the years 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

For the convenience of the reader, the facts on which the 
graphs are based have been summarized in tabular form on 
pp. 270-71, together with contemporary statistics of the volume of 
employment. For 1920 and 1921 the published records of the 
Employment Service of Canada have been used. The figures 
for 1912, 1913, and 1914 are calculated from the records of the 
Ontario Commission on Unemployment, and weighted in accord- 
ance with the 1911 census. They have not been published 
elsewhere in this form. 

So far as their position in the trade cycle is concerned, the 
periods reviewed are closely parallel. The years 1912 and 1919 
opened in a hesitating spirit, which changed to one of confidence 
in early summer, and in the autumn months witnessed a rapid in- 
dustrial expansion. The years 1913 and 1920 began with a 
burst of optimism, in which warnings of coming trouble were 
unheeded till the storm broke, culminated in disastrous reactions 
during the summer, and closed in almost universal gloom. The 
years 1914 and 1921 began and ended in industrial stagnation, 

15. Bricks, common, structural, hard (Toronto). 

16. Pine box boards (Ottawa). 

17. B.C. cedar shingles (Winnipeg). 

18. Tables, hardwood, extension (Ottawa). 

19. Earthenware, printed dinner sets (Ottawa). 

20. Silver plated ware (Ottawa). 

21. Draught ale and porter (Ottawa). 

22. Smoking tobacco, standard plug (Hamilton). 

23. Gasoline (Toronto). 

24. Paper newsprint. 

25. Prepared paints (Toronto). 

Quotations for 1912, 1913, and 1914 are available in Wholesale Prices, Canada. I am 
indebted to Mr. H. Marshall, of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, for quotations 
covering 1919, 1920, and 1921. For draught ale and porter (which, in at least seven 
provinces, are no longer conventional articles of diet) rubbers were substituted in the 
latter period. 

The wheat quotation is in each case No. 1 Manitoba Northern (Winnipeg). 
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and witnessed a great deal of unrelieved distress. Only towards 
the close of the two periods do striking differences appear. The 
latter half of 1914 was dominated by the great uncertainties of 
war, and the rise in wheat prices which inevitably resulted was 
accentuated by the world-wide crop shortage; but the failure of 
the Canadian wheat harvest neutralized to some extent the 
benefits which would otherwise have accrued to the Canadian 
farmer from the high prices then ruling. In complete contrast 
to this, the latter half of 1921 was marked, not by rising wheat 
prices, but by a further catastrophic downward movement, 
the effects of which are still in evidence. 

It will be seen from the twin pairs of charts marked A and B 
that the movement of money prices was nevertheless widely 
dissimilar. Superficially, the strength of the forces making for 
deflation in the second period sharply differentiates the two 
depressions. 

At the beginning of the first of these three-year periods, the 
price level of the twenty-five manufactured goods rose steadily, 
but without much incident. From March, 1912, to November, 
1913, the movement upward was 10%. In December, 1913, 
began a reaction, which ended in the month before the War, 
and amounted, in all, to less than 3%. In the second period, 
from April, 1919, to September, 1920, there was a very pro- 
nounced rise (no less than 31%) in the prices of these factory 
goods—a rise more than three times as rapid as the one preceding 
the climax of 1913. The fall of prices, which was evident from 
October onward, occurred even faster than the previous advance. 
From September, 1920, till November, 1921, the decline was 28%. 

The movement of wheat prices is in even greater contrast, 
partly, no doubt, because wheat was ‘‘controlled’’ throughout 
1919 and more than half of 1920, and, as a result of the combined 
action of the Canada Wheat Board and the British government, 
sold at an artificial price. 

Wheat was abundant in 1912, and prices broke sharply during 
August and afterwards. The seasonal upward movement in the 
spring of 1913 did not regain the lost ground, and another ab- 
normally large world-harvest drove prices downward in the autumn 
of the year, till they reached a new low level. The sharp rise 
which began in July, 1914, may have been accelerated by the 
fear of war, as it was afterwards, no doubt, accelerated by the 
fact; but owing to the developing crop shortage, wheat must in 
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any case have become considerably dearer, war or no, during the 
latter part of 1914. 

In the second period, the movement of wheat prices was 
slight until the relaxation of control in the summer of 1920. 
The first movement of the “‘free’’ price was upward, and the 
rise was rapid for about two months. In the following two 
months a reaction even more rapid showed unmistakeably the 
direction which was to be followed for some time to come. By 
December, 1920, wheat was 14% below the level which it has 
attained in 1919; by November, 1921, it had fallen to less than half 
the maximum of 1919. 

It is only when the data here presented are used as a measure 
of changes in the purchasing power of wheat—-more especially, 
the command of wheat over manufactured goods—that the great 
underlying similarity between the course of the markets in the 
two periods becomes at all prominent. Here, indeed, the re- 
semblance between the two sets of developments is so close that 
it is hard to believe it a fortuitous occurrence. This is at once 
apparent in the pair of charts marked C, and the visual 
impression is only confirmed when the figures are analysed. 

It will be seen that in each period the climax of industrial 
activity was preceded by a very rapid rise in the prices of manu- 
factured goods, measured in terms of wheat—in other words, by 
a very rapid fall in the purchasing power of the bushel. The low 
point of 1912 was reached in May, whose index is 84. The high 
point of 1913 was reached in October, whose index is 120. The 
low point of 1919 was reached in March and April, whose index 
is 79; the high point of 1920, in December, whose index is 113. 
In the former case the rise is 43%; in the latter, 42%. Apart 
altogether from the very close resemblance of the figures, the 
fact that in each period the purchasing power of the bushel 
collapsed at such a rate is very striking. 

The shape of the curves is thus fundamentally the same; but 
there are two noteworthy differences. In the first place, the 
rise during 1919 and 1920 was a good deal more gradual than 
that which occurred during 1912 and 1913: although the ‘‘dip” 
of 1920 (20%) and the subsequent recovery (33%) are much more 
violent than the corresponding movements (15% and 21%) 
seven years earlier. In the second place, the rapid fall of the 
curve in 1914, which denotes a corresponding rise in the pur- 
chasing power of the bushel, and is a force making ceteris paribus 
for industrial recovery, stands in broad contrast with the steep 
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upward movement of the curve in 1921, which denotes a further 
fall, no less sudden, in the purchasing power of the bushel. That 
is to say, the tendency which exhausted itself after two seasons 
in the former period, persisted in the latter during three con- 
secutively, with results disastrous to the prairie farmer. 

Remembering always that the Canadian manufacturer, in 
all but a very few domestic industries, is producing almost ex- 
clusively for the home market, the reader may be disposed to 
find in the latter of these two divergences the main force which 
has retarded industrial recovery during 1922, and made the 
present depression an unusually long one. 


A series of reflections that are by no means orthodox is sug- 
gested by the facts here summarized. The case as stated by 
students of the problem in countries of relatively high develop- 
ment clearly needs some modification. We are here concerned 
directly not with the reaction on these older countries of fluctua- 
tions in the wheat harvest, but with its influence on the young 
countries which are largely dependent on their income from this 
source. Its ramifications are by no means simple, and it is difficult 
to generalize them briefly. Nevertheless, the speculations which 
follow may be worth consideration. 

The wheat market is among the most highly organized of all 
markets. The price of wheat is a world price, and subject to the 
differences imposed by variations in freight charges and in milling 
qualities, the local price of wheat in every country with modern 
transportation facilities closely follows the world price. 

The demand for wheat, as everyone knows, is inelastic. The 
world’s needs at any moment are fixed within rather narrow 
limits. A small excess in the world’s crop may drive prices a 
long way downwards: a small deficiency may raise them con- 
siderably. Indeed, it is probable that at either end of the demand 
scale, the money value of the wheat supply as a whole would 
be reduced by an increase in its volume, and would be raised 
by a decrease. 

But the variations in the harvests are often anything but 
small. For example, in the period from 1910 till 1916, the mean 
annual deviation of the world’s harvests from the mean of the 
seven harvests was only 3.6% —yet this quantity, 135,000,000 
bushels, was almost equal to the normal wheat crop of Argentina, 
and a good deal larger than the combined crops of New Zealand 
and Australia. The maximum harvest, that of 1915, was esti- 
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mated at about 4,450,000,000 bushels; the minimum, that of 
1914, was estimated at a little less than 3,500,000,000 bushels; 
a variation of nearly 960,000,000 bushels, or more than the normal 
wheat crop of the United States. The world’s harvest in 1913 
was larger by 500,000,000 bushels than that of 1911; and the 
difference between it and that of 1914 was even wider. Since 
this variation is to a large extent fortuitous, and is in any case 
impossible to forecast many months in advance, it inevitably 
makes for unsettlement. 

The main influences of a world-harvest approaching the 
maximum, on a young country whose own harvest is normal or 
not far from normal, are likely to be three-fold. First of all, 
a considerable decline in the price of wheat is likely to reduce 
the wheat farmer’s power of buying other products, as well as 
to make it more difficult for him to meet his payments on mort- 
gages and notes. Secondly, the need for an abnormally large 
“‘carry-over’’ of wheat into the following season is likely to add 
to the strain on credit, which originates with the farmer-debtor. 
Thirdly (a possible mitigation of these influences, both of which 
directly diminish purchasing power in the domestic market), a 
reduction in the price of breadstuffs to the city worker may divert 
a fraction of his purchasing power (which would otherwise have 
been spent on food) and make it available for other purposes. 
Canadian experience suggests, however, that the last of these 
developments is by no means certain, and is likely to take place 
on a very small scale in any case. 

In other words, under these circumstances, the direct, im- 
mediate effect on the young wheat-growing countries of an 
abnormally large world harvest may, paradoxically, be the reverse 
of stimulating. Of course, in so far as a particular young country 
has reaped a harvest of unusual proportions even when considered 
in relation to the total supplies of the season from all countries, 
it may conceivably benefit instead of suffering a reaction. That 
is to say, despite the fall in wheat prices, the value of its wheat 
crop as a whole in terms of other goods may nevertheless be 
greater than usual. Such seems to have been the position of 
Canada in 1915, when she harvested 427,000,000 bushels,— 
nearly twice her normal crop. On the other hand, if in a season 
of this kind any one of the young countries reaps a harvest which 
is abnormally small, the dislocation of production which the 
falling exchange value of the bushel would in any case have been 
likely to cause, will inevitably be far more severe. 
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In both of these depressions, Canada seems to have been in 
a large measure the victim of external forces. It was not a series 
of crop failures—though local failures did occur—but, in each 
case, a too plentiful world-harvest which combined with forces 
raising the price of manufactured goods to destroy the purchasing 
power of the farmer. Industrially, the effects of this were show 
to show themselves. Production for a large anticipated demand 
(which, in fact, never came into existence) maintained a maximum 
of industrial activity for some months after the conditions had 
appeared, which were bound to result in congestion of markets 
and losses and stagnation. If the danger signals, which were 
plainly visible, had been seen and understood by the business 
community, it is possible that the distress which so quickly 
succeeded a climax of prosperity, even if it could not have been 
prevented altogether, might have been rendered much less wide- 
spread and intense. 


To sum up: two industrial depressions in Canada have evi- 
dently coincided very closely with a sudden fall in the exchange 
value of wheat. Apart from the political and monetary com- 
plications, which undoubtedly helped to produce them, and 
increased their intensity, this drastic reduction must have been 
one of the main causes of industrial disturbance. Had there 
been no political and monetary complications, it must itself 
have caused no small amount of trouble. The recurrence of 
similar conditions in the wheat market, at any future time, is 
likely to produce the same result; and the reasoning which has 
here been applied to Canadian experience is evidently no less 
applicable to any other young country which fulfils two con- 
ditions— whose principal crop is wheat; and whose manufacturing 
industries are restricted, by protective tariffs or otherwise, mainly 
to the home market. 

Moreover (though this is beyond the scope of the present 
discussion), since the young wheat-growing countries are in 
every case large borrowers of capital abroad, and normally make 
heavy demands on the construction industries of other countries, 
the rest of the world must inevitably feel and exhibit the reaction 
of a change of this kind—unless, indeed, tendencies of an opposite 
character in the markets for tropical produce are strong enough 
to neutralize it. 

Recent writers have paid a good deal of attention to the mind 
of the business entrepreneur. The ‘‘psychology of the trade 
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cycle’’ is at present held responsible for much that has hitherto 
defied explanation. Since there is an undoubted alternation of 
business confidence and depression, which is a chain of causes in 
itself, this is in no sense unnatural. But we run the risk of shelv- 
ing our problems, if we lean on it too heavily. Until the varia- 
tions in the earth’s yield, and their economic consequences, 
have been investigated a great deal more fully than they have at 
present, the suspicion will linger that this rather nebulous phrase 
obscures more truth than it illuminates. 


GILBERT. E. JACKSON 
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CHART A 


PrIcES OF 25 Factory Goops MEASURED IN DOLLARS 
(Base = 100 = mean of period in each case) 
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CHart B 


PRICES OF WHEAT MEASURED IN DOLLARS 
(Base = 100 = mean of period in each case) 
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CHART C 


PRICES OF 25 Factory Goops MEASURED IN WHEAT 
(Base = 100 = mean of period in each case) 
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STATISTICS ILLUSTRATING THE DEPRESSION OF 1913-1914 


a 2. 3. | 4. 
Prices of 25 Fac- | | Prices of Wheat | Prices of 25 Fac- | Index of Employ- 





lp 

| tory Goods measured in | tory Goods | ment in On- 

measured in Dollars. | measured in tario Factories. 
Dollars. { Wheat. 





(Base, in each case, = 100=mean of quotations for period.) 





1912. | | 
Jan. 94 100 93 97 
Feb. 94 101 91 98 
Mar. 94 | 104 89 98 
Apr. 94 107 87 100 
May 94 109 85 101 
June 95 112 84 101 
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STATISTICS ILLUSTRATING THE DEPRESSION OF 1920-1921 
- 2. 3. 4. 
Prices of 25 Prices of Wheat Prices of 25 Index of Employ- 
Factory Goods measured in Factory Goods ment in On- 
measured in Dollars. | measured in tario Factories. 
Dollars. Wheat. | (provisional) 
(Base for tables 1, 2, and 3 =100=mean of period.) (Base = 100 = Jan. 
17th, 1920.) 
1919. | | 
Jan. 94 111 82 
Feb. 91 lll 80 
Mar. 90 111 79 
Apr. 90 111 79 
May 91 111 80 
June 92 111 81 
July 95 111 83 
Aug. 99 109 89 
Sept. 99 106 91 
Oct. 99 106 91 
Nov. 100 106 91 
Dec. 101 106 93 
1920. 
Jan. 106 106 97 100 
Feb. 108 106 99 sates 
Mar. 109 106 100 102 
Apr. 112 106 102 104 
May 114 106 105 105 
June 113 106 104 107 
July 116 106 106 108 
Aug. 116 121 94 105 
Sept. 117 135 85 105 
Oct. 116 115 98 101 
Nov. 114 101 110 97 
Dec. 111 96 113 90 
1921. 
Jan. 104 96 105 86 
Feb. 100 93 105 88 
Mar. 99 94 102 84 
Apr. 98 87 109 82 
May 95 92 101 82 
June 93 93 97 81 
July 91 91 97 80 
Aug. 89 89 97 80 
Sept. 87 73 116 80 
Oct. 85 57 145 79 
Nov. 84 55 149 79 
Dec. 84 56 146 rt 


























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
SoME NOTES ON THE DEATH OF WOLFE 


te the occasion of the Wolfe dinner, at Westerham, on January 

2, 1922, I was called upon to answer the toast of ‘‘ Wolfe’s 
fellow-officers”. In the course of my remarks, I read portions 
of a ietter from Lieut. Henry Browne, Louisbourg Grenadiers, to 
his father. Incomplete reports of what I said and read appeared 
in the public press. Since then I have received many letters 
from various people on subjects connected with the death of 
Wolfe. Asa result of these inquiries, I have compiled the following 
notes, which I hope will cover most of the ground. 

One of the main points of discussion has been as to which 
“Brown” or “‘Browne”’ was with Wolfe in his dying moments. 
Claims for four different persons have been, and are being, made. 
They are as follows: 

(1) Arthur Brown, or Browne, of the 28th Foot; 

(2) Henry Brown, or Browne, of the Louisbourg Grenadiers; 

(3) Arthur Brown, or Browne, fireworker of Artillery; 

(4) Henry Brown, or Browne, in one of the two ‘‘ American”’ 

battalions (later formed into the 60th Rifles). 
I know of no other Browns or Brownes who are said to have been 
present at the death of Wolfe. These I propose to deal with in 
the order in which I have enumerated them. 

(1) Arthur Brown, or Browne, 28th Regiment. This man was 
the second son of John Browne of Westport, Co. Mayo, Ireland. 
He was born circa 1731, and in 1756 married Anne Gardiner of 
Boston. There are numerous descendants. He was originally in 
Pole’s 62nd Regiment. On December 10, 1755, he exchanged as 
a captain into the 28th Foot, which he ultimately commanded. 
He died in Dublin in 1779. Knox, in his Journal of the Campaigns 
in North America, says repeatedly that it was Lieut. Brown, of 
the Louisbourg Grenadiers, who was beside Wolfe when he 
received his mortal wound. Arthur Browne did not serve in the 
Louisbourg Grenadiers, and the grenadier company of the 28th 
was not one of those in the Louisbourg Grenadiers. I can find 
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no documentary evidence, either in my family or elsewhere, 
showing that Arthur Browne of the 28th was with Wolfe when 
the latter was mortally wounded. 

(2) Lieutenant Henry Brown, or Browne, 22nd Regiment and 
Louisbourg Grenadiers. He was the fifth son of John Browne of 
Westport, and was therefore a younger brother of the Arthur 
Browne mentioned above. He was born circa 1736, married Anna, 
daughter of Sir Henry Lynch, Bart., and died in 1812. Perhaps 
the fact that he had no descendants to cherish his memory is the 
reason why his record has fallen into oblivion. He was an ensign 
and lieutenant of the 22nd Foot, 1756, a captain in the 5th or 
Royal Irish Dragoons, 1764, and he resigned his commission in 
1771. He is sometimes described as of the 22nd Regiment, and 
sometimes as of the Louisbourg Grenadiers. This has led to some 
confusion, but the explanation is simple. The Louisbourg Grena- 
diers was a composite unit, formed of the grenadier companies 
of certain regiments at Louisbourg. The grenadier company 
of the 22nd was one of these. 

These two brothers, Arthur and Henry Browne, are sometimes 
referred to with the prefix ‘“‘Hon.’’, and sometimes without it. 
This also has led to confusion, and even to duplication. In 
September, 1759, neither of them was entitled to the use of the 
title ‘‘Hon.”’; but in September, 1760, their father, John Browne 
of Westport, was created a peer, so that when the various histories 
of the Quebec campaign were written, they, being then ‘‘ Honour- 
ables’’, were generally so described. 

As the result of my enquiries during the last few years, I have 
come to the conclusion that Arthur Browne (No. 1) was not the 
man referred to by Knox in his Journal. For many years, how- 
ever, I did think he was, and I may have added to the confusion 
with regard to his identity. In the early seventies, my eldest 
uncle, discussing the engraving of West’s picture of the death of 
Wolfe, said: ‘‘That man carrying the colours is an ancestor of 
ours.”’ I had read somewhere that an “‘ Arthur Browne”’ was with 
Wolfe when he received his mortal wound. On looking through 
my family pedigree one day, seeking quite different information, 
I noticed that Arthur, the second son of John Browne of West- 
port, was in the 28th Foot, and was at the battle of Quebec. I 
jumped to the conclusion that this was the man meant by my 
uncle, and I suggested to the editors of Burke's Peerage that the 
fact should be recorded under his name. I believe that for some 
years it did so appear. Subsequently a younger uncle of mine, a 
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younger brother of the former, in reply to my statement that 
Arthur Browne, the second son of John Browne, had been with 
Wolfe when he was wounded, said: ‘No, I think not. I think 
it was Arthur’s younger brother, Henry, who was there, and we 
have somewhere a letter which will prove it. Both brothers were 
at the battle, but it was Henry who was alongside of Wolfe. 
Arthur was with his regiment farther down the line.”’ I was never 
able to find this letter amongst those at my home; and, as the 
library at Westport was burnt in 1825, I thought it might have 
been destroyed at that time. But as Doughty (1901) gives 
extracts from the letter, I knew that it had existed, and I men- 
tioned it to various members of my family. My brother-in-law, 
Mr. J. F. Mahon, told me that his brother, Sir William Mahon, 
had at his home, Castlegar, Co. Galway, many letters to an 
ancestor, Anne Mahon, who was the only daughter of John 
Browne of Westport (and consequently the sister of Arthur and 
Henry Browne), and suggested a search. Sir William kindly made 
the search, and found the letter. It is from Henry to his father, 
John Browne, and is dated Louisbourg, November 17, 1759. In it 
he says: ‘‘I was the person who carried General Wolfe off the field. 
He was wounded as he stood within a foot of me.’”’ Knox, in his 
Journal, distinctly states that he obtained his information from 
Lieut. Henry ‘‘Brown”’ of the Grenadiers of Louisbourg and the 
22nd, and from Mr. James ‘“‘Henderson’’, a volunteer from the 
28th, who was also with the Louisbourg Grenadiers and in the same 
company as Brown. He interviewed these two officers within 
one or two days of the action, and at once put their statements 
down in writing. This must be considered first-hand evidence 
given on the spot at the time. There is a letter written by Hender- 
son to his uncle, corroborative of this; but I know of no other 
account written by eyewitnesses at the time. From the above 
I cannot but come to the conclusion that it was Henry Browne, 
22nd Regiment and Louisbourg Grenadiers, and not Arthur 
Browne, 28th Regiment, who was with Wolfe when he received 
his mortal wound. Knox was a most conscientious and laborious 
diarist. He wrote up his journal almost daily, making entries 
with scrupulous accuracy. He is very explicit in the account 
he gives, which he took down from the two officers mentioned, 
and he says that they, together with a private soldier who saw 
Wolfe fall, and an officer of artillery who came up a moment later, 
were the only persons who, in the heat and turmoil of the action, 
actually witnessed the fall of Wolfe. 
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KEY TO THE PICTURE OF THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE AT QUEBEC, PAINTED BY 
BENJAMIN WeEsT, P.R.A., IN 1771, AND ENGRAVED BY WOOLLETT IN 1776. 


General Wolfe. 

Surgeon Adair. 

Captain Hervey Smith, or Smyth, A.D.C., son of Sir Robert and Lady Louisa (daughter 
of Ist Earl of Bristol) Smyth. 

Colonel Barré, Adjt.-General. 

Colonel Williamson, C.R.A. 

Lieut. Henry Browne, 22nd Regt. and Louisburgh Grenadiers, 5th son of John Browne of 
Westport (cr. Baron Mount Eagle in 1760, Viscount Westport in 1768, and Earl of 
Altamont in 1771). 

Sir William Howe (afterwards General, 5th Viscount Howe), 5th son of 2nd Viscount Howe. 

General the Hon. R. Monckton (son of Ist Viscount Galway), second-in-command. 

Captain Debbieg. 

General's servant. 

A Grenadier. 

Simon Fraser, Master of Lovat, Lieut.-Colonel Fraser Highlanders. 

Probably Colonel Napier. 
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(3) Lieutenant Arthur Brown, or Browne, Fireworker, Royal 
Artillery. This officer, who became subsequently a lieutenant- 
colonel and governor of Charleston and Kinsale, was born in 
1743, was twice married, in 1769 and 1801, had twenty-one 
children, and died in 1827. At Quebec, in 1759, he acted as 
brigade major to his relative, Col. George Williamson, com- 
manding Royal Artillery. There is a letter extant from this 
Lieut. Arthur Browne, in the possession of Lieut.-General Sir 
Arthur G. F. Browne, K.C.B., D.S.O., the grandson (i.e., the son 
of the youngest son) of Lieut. Arthur Browne, Fireworker, which 
refers to the death of Wolfe. The letter is undated, but the paper 
watermark (1795) shows it to have been written some forty years 
after the event. In it the writer states that he was present with 
General Wolfe when he received his mortal wound. If so, he 
must have been sent over from the south side of the river by Col. 
Williamson, who was, until late in the day, on that bank of the 
St. Lawrence. It is strange that he does not explain this in his 
statement. One could understand his omitting to do so had the 
statement been written at the moment, but one would think that 
forty years afterwards he would have deemed it explanatory of 
his presence on the north side of the river to state why he was 
there, since a perusal of orders and dispatches would indicate 
that he should have been on the south side of the river. One 
cannot, however, but accept a definite statement from a man in 
the position of Col. Arthur Browne, governor of Charleston and 
Kinsale, coupled with the reference by Knox to an officer of 
artillery being present; and one may presume therefore that he 
was the “‘Arthur Browne”’ so often mentioned. 

(4) Captain Henry Brown appears in a list of officers of the 
60th Foot in 1763, and he is also shown in the Army List on the 
half-pay of the 60th. Of this man I know nothing. 

There are several other people who are said to have assisted 
Wolfe after he was hit, and it is very likely that all did so. Hender- 
son states definitely that Wolfe walked nearly a hundred yards 
without assistance. Why should not all of these men have 
assisted him at some time or other? Henry Browne says that 
Wolfe died in his arms. He says that he carried Wolfe off the 
field, and that the general was wounded within a foot of him. 
He does not say that he alone carried Wolfe. One should not 
bind him in the use of the word ‘‘carried’’ to mean that he alone, 
without assistance, lifted Wolfe off the ground, and carried him. 
In similar circumstances, anyone who had helped to carry him, 
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or even to support him, might easily, in a letter, have used the 
single word “‘carried’’. 
In 1771 Benjamin West painted a picture of the death of 
Wolfe of which he made several copies. This picture was painted 
in London. It has no historical importance, because some of the 
men depicted in it were not in the proximity of Wolfe when he 
died. In 1776 Woollett engraved this picture, and published a 
key to the identity of six of the thirteen European figures in it. 
I, of course, accept these, and I indicate them on the key which 
is reproduced herewith by the following numbers: 
. General Wolfe. 
. Captain Hervey Smith, A.D.C. 

Colonel Barré. 
. Colonel Williamson. 
. General Monckton, second in command. 
. Captain Debbieg. 
There remain 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, and 13. Nos. 10 and 11 are ob- 
viously the general’s servant and the soldier. No. 6 has been 
called the ‘‘Hon. Arthur Browne’’. I maintain that this is not 
Arthur Browne, but his younger brother, Henry Browne, after- 
wards the Hon. Henry Browne. My grandfather, who was 
twenty-three years of age when Henry Browne died in 1812, 
knew him. There is a story in the family that Henry Browne 
told my grandfather that he was the man who is depicted as 
carrying the colours in the picture painted by West, that his 
face is represented as foreshortened and in deep shadow because 
he refused to pay West a fee, and that, had he not been (in 1771, 
when the picture was painted) the son of a peer, he might not 
have been included in the picture at all. But this is not evidence; 
it is merely hearsay, and to it I attach no importance. I merely 
give it for what it is worth. No. 7 is accepted by all as Sir Wil- 
liam Howe. There remain only Nos. 12 and 18. No. 12 I believe 
to be Simon Fraser, Master of Lovat, and Lieut.-Col., Fraser 
Highlanders. He is wearing the Fraser tartan. No. 13 is perhaps 
Col. Napier, mentioned by Doughty and Parmalee as being in the 
picture. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Source-book and Bibliographical Guide for American Church History. 
By P. G. Move. Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing 
Company. 1921. Pp. xxiv, 735. (84.50.) 

OF the class of books not intended to be read but to be consulted for 
aid in reading others, this work should prove one of the most satisfying. 
It maintains throughout its seven hundred and more pages the double 
character of a bibliographical guide and a selection of source materials, all 
so arranged and classified as to form the basis for a sound and com- 
prehensive study of the whole field of American church history. The 
special student of that subject will now find his path to knowledge made 
considerably easier than before; and no library professing any equip- 
ment for the study of American history in general will fail to provide 
itself with Professor Mode’s treatise. 

The material is handled critically and without trace of bias. A 
brief and admirably condensed chapter dealing with the bibliography 
of American history, political, social and ecclesiastical, leads to the con- 
secutive presentation of twenty-nine groups of data in as many chapters, 
The chapters, in nearly all cases, represent well-defined units of history. 
for example, Plymouth Colony in the seventeenth century, the Great 
Awakening, the Christianization of the Indian. The final chapter 
extends to nearly a hundred pages and is made a receptacle for every- 
thing of note since the Civil War. Somewhat expanded and subdivided, 
this portion might well have been offered as a second volume. Yet it is 
scarcely to be regretted that for the recent history the author has sacri- 
ficed comprehensiveness and logic to convenience and economy, and 
contrived to keep within two covers. 

Each chapter consists of a bibliography and a set of documents. 
The former is never a mere list. Important books and articles are 
critically appraised in brief phraseology—a feature which will be much 
appreciated by the busy investigator. The documents are drawn from 
a wide range of sources, and their varied character illustrates the extra- 
ordinary variety of religious phenomena which American political 
institutions have encouraged. The author has utilized his space so as 
to give a maximum of information about important movements, while 
venturing to omit phases less significant. Not all the innumerable 
sects which have taken origin or found refuge in the United States 
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are noticed in the work. But the great denominations and the history- 
making incidents have been studied with care, and will be fairly under- 
stood from the documents selected. None but the idly curious or fas- 
tidious scholar will regret the omission of any information on the Rappists 
of Economy, Pa., or the Bible Communists of Oneida, N.Y. The origin 
and growth of Seventh Day Adventism might perhaps have claimed 
a bibliographical note, especially since such is accorded to Dowieism. 

Appreciation of the main currents is, however, the dominant note 
of the work, and little of real historical significance has been excluded. 
The Mayflower Compact, the Blue Laws of Connecticut, John Locke’s 
abortive but significant constitution for Carolina, the expeditions of 
Count Zinzendorf among the Indian villages, the founding of Harvard 
and Yale, the Jesuit-Franciscan missions in California, denominational 
schisms over slavery and more recent union movements, religious ex- 
pansion westward, Leo x1’s discouraging pronouncement upon Paul 
Hecker’s “‘Americanism”’, the revelation of the Book of Mormon, the 
Briggs heresy trial, the social principles of the Federal Council of 
Churches—random mention of these will suggest the character of the 
topics with which Professor Mode has illustrated an important phase 
of New World history. 

The extent of the bibliographical material will probably cause 
surprise. Evidently, in narrow patches at least, American church 
history has been much written about. It is not too much to say, how- 
ever, that the subject has never before been so conscientiously studied 
as a whole, or so advantageously presented. 

Such a book is the despair of the proof-reader, and perfection in 
this particular would be superhuman. The following lines contain 
errors, two or three of which are rather startling: p. 280, last line; p. 434 
1. 25; p. 445, 1. 6; p. 521, 1. 7; p. 634, 1. 32; and the author can hardly 
have intended the slur conveyed by “‘exhaustingly’’, instead of ‘‘ex- 
haustively’’ (p. 638, 1. 35). 

The work has few references to Canadian matters, although, on 
such subjects as the Jesuit missions, the present border is sometimes 
crossed. Professor Mode is of Canadian birth, and an alumnus of a 
Canadian university. It would be a welcome contribution to a neglected 
field if he could be induced to prepare a similar guide-book for the religious 
history of his native country. 

Joun T. McNEILL 


Scottish Colonial Schemes, 1620-1686. By GrorGE Pratt [NsH.  Glas- 
gow: Maclehose, Jackson & Co. 1922. Pp. 283. (12s. 6d.) 
SoME books have a negative rather than a positive value. Dr. Insh 
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has gone thoroughly into the material, both printed and unpublished, 
with regard to Scottish colonial schemes in the seventeenth century, 
and has produced a book the chief value of which is that it shows con- 
clusively that the Scottish share in colonization, previous to the ill- 
fated Darien Scheme, did not amount to much. The reasons for this 
are partly given by Sir Walter Scott, in a passage quoted by Dr. Insh 
from the introduction to The Legend of Montrose: ‘‘The contempt of 
commerce entertained by young men having some pretence to gentility, 
the poverty of the country of Scotland, the national disposition to 
wandering and adventure, all conduced to lead the Scots abroad into 
the military service of countries which were at war with each other.” 
In addition, the union between the two countries was one of crowns 
only, and England was almost as hostile as Spain to any attempt at 
colonization by her northern neighbour. The apparently extensive 
illicit commerce, especially in tobacco, with the British colonies, which 
did not a little to build up the prosperity of Glasgow, is mentioned by 
Dr. Insh, but one could wish that he had gone into it more thoroughly. 
Of course, smugglers are the last people in the world to leave behind 
carefully docketed records, but from the papers of Edward Randolph, 
and from other scattered sources, not a little could be learned. 

But Dr. Insh’s scholarly manuscript, which was awarded the Carnegie 
Essay Prize by the University of Glasgow in 1920-21, and which was 
originally presented by its author to the University as a thesis for the 
degree of D.Litt., has more than a negative value. It gives a lucid 
account of Sir William Alexander and of his times, and of his attempts 
to found a colony in Nova Scotia; in an appendix cogent reasons are 
given for the view that Alexander’s first settlement at Port Royal dates 
not from 1628, the date usually accepted, but from 1629. Such share 
as the Scots had in the settlement of East New Jersey, of South Carolina, 
and of the Barbados, is clearly set forth, and an appendix gives some 
interesting letters about East New Jersey, hitherto only accessible in 
the rare seventeenth-century Model of the Government of East New 
Jersey by George Scot of Pitlochie. 

The book is well printed, well bound, adequately indexed, and 
written in a style far superior to that of the average thesis. One or 
two slips, such as “Bilbao”’ for Balboa (p. 5), should be corrected if 
another edition is ever called for. W. L. GRANT 


Le Régiment de Carignan. (Mélanges historiques: Volume 8. Etudes 
éparses et inédites de BENJAMIN SULTE. Compilées, anotées et 
publiés par GERARD MALCHELOsSE.) Montreal: G. Ducharme. 
1922. Pp. 144. 
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Le Fort de Chambly. Par BENJAMIN SULTE et GERARD MALCHELOSSE. 
(Mélanges historiques: Volume 9.) Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1922. 
Pp. 74. 
IT is now a long time since antiquarians began a diligent search for the 
official papers of the Carignan regiment. The regiment, as is well 
known, came to Canada in 1665. A couple of years later its staff officers 
went back to France, accompanied by some officers of the line, non- 
commissioned officers, and men. The remainder chose to remain in 
the colony, and of these the majority became settlers in the valley 
of the Richelieu, where their descendants are to be found in large numbers 
to-day. Like all other military organizations, the Carignan regiment 
must have had registers, payrolls, and other documents, and it may be 
assumed that these were taken home to France when the staff officers 
departed from the colony, but of this we have no certain knowledge. 
At any rate, no one has ever been able to discover their present where- 
abouts, if indeed they are still extant. 

In the absence of official data, it is not an easy task for any historian 
to piece together, from stray allusions in the correspondence and chro- 
nicles of the period, a well-proportioned and accurate account of the 
regiment’s activities in Canada. Mr. Sulte has done the job as well as 
anyone could have done it, and a great deal better than might have 
been thought possible in view of the scant material which exists for 
the study of colonial happenings during the years 1665-1668. His 
monograph leaves the reader in the dark on some important matters, 
it is true, but it is an astonishingly good piece of historical mosaic-making 
none the less. 

The study falls into two parts of nearly equal length. The first 
deals with the history of the Carignans before and after their arrival 
in Canada; the second is devoted to a study of the officer-personnel. 
The historical section is now reprinted substantially as M. Sulte wrote 
it twenty years ago. Practically nothing has been added to our know- 
ledge of the subject during that time. M. Malchelosse, however, has 
been able to insert many interesting and useful footnotes which supple- 
ment and elucidate the original text. The biographical section contains 
the names of ninety Carignan officers, which represents nearly the entire 
complement. M. Malchelosse gives reasons in the preface for believing 
that the officers numbered ninety-six in all; if that be the case, M. Sulte 
has let only a half dozen get away from him. Brief sketches of the more 
prominent among these legionaries are given, including Berthier, Saint- 
Ours, Chambly, Sorel, Durantaye, Contrecoeur, Dugué, Varennes, La Val- 
terie, and others well known to every student of early Canadian history. 
These fifty pages of biographical data are of great and permanent value. 
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The sketch of the old fort at Chambly, which M. Malchelosse calls 
“‘one of the oldest and most picturesque of American ruins’’, is a shorter 
study, written in popular vein and without claiming to embody the 
fruits of special research. Here, also, some notes and illustrative material 
have been added to the original text, thus increasing its usefulness. 
The frontispiece, showing the fort as it looks to-day, is admirable, as 
are the tracings which show its original layout. 

Looking back over the nine volumes of Mélanges historiques which 
have thus far been published, one may get some idea of the prodigious 
industry with which M. Sulte has kept his pen at work for more than 
forty years. These fugitive pieces represent only a small part of his 
total production. Assuredly he has done a man’s full share in making 
known the annals of his race. 

WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO 


Annales de l'Hétel-Dieu de Montréal. Redigées par la sceur Morin, 
collationées et annotées par At. FAUTEUX, E. Z. MAssIcorTre, 
C. BERTRAND, avec une introduction par VICTOR Morin. (Mé- 
moires de la Société Historique de Montréal: douziéme livraison.) 
Montréal: L’Imprimerie des Editeurs. 1921. Pp. xi, 252. 
IN the year 1697 Sister Marie Morin of the Hétel-Dieu at Montreal 
began, under instructions from her mother superior, the task of putting 
down on paper the history of that institution. She had been born at 
Quebec in 1649 (and thus would appear to have been the first Canadian- 
born authoress); she had entered the Hétel-Dieu at Montreal at the 
early age of thirteen years in 1662, only three years after its foundation; 
and she had grown up with the three reverend sisters who had founded 
it. Her evidence must be regarded, therefore, as being as near as possible 
to that of an eye-witness. The record which she began she kept up 
until her death; and after her death it was continued by others, all of 
whom are anonymous, except one who lived a century later. 

This precious document, so important for the early history of New 
France, the sisters of the Hétel-Dieu have preserved carefully and 
guarded jealously. Written originally only for their own eyes, they 
have hesitated to give it to the world. It is only recently that they have 
even permitted a transcript to be made of it for the Public Archives of 
Canada. Yielding however, to the repeated sollicitations of the Société 
Historique de Montréal, they have now consented to its publication; 
and the present volume, in the editing of which some of the ablest of 
French-Canadian scholars have collaborated, is the happy result. 

It will not be expected that the pages of Sister Morin will rival in 
interest the relations of the Jesuit fathers, of which they are in some 
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sense a counterpart. The nuns of the Hétel-Dieu looked at life through 
the grill of a cloister; and it is significant that the good sister who acts 
as their chronicler is occasionally in error even as to the identity of 
the governor of New France at a given date. She sees, as a rule, only 
what comes within her narrow orbit; but within this orbit her vision is 
correspondingly acute, and the description she gives is correspondingly 
vivid. Nothing could be clearer or more detailed than the picture she 
draws of the first buildings which the sisters occupied, or of the priva- 
tions they endured during their first winters in Montreal. ‘Leur 
maison,”’ she says, ‘‘était trouée en plus de 2 cents endroits."’ The 
bread had to be roasted before the fire before it could be cut and eaten. 
Even the wine froze on the tables; and if food was served on a plate, the 
diners had scarcely time to eat their small portions before the last 
mouthfuls were ‘‘aussi froides que la glace et toutes gelées’’. Yet there 
was cheerfulness and laughter in the ramshackle hépital. Under their 
deep piety, the sisters had a keen sense of humour. They were appar- 
ently much amused by the confidence which their patients displayed 
in the medical science of the priest who acted as hospital physician. 
“Enfin,”” says Sister Morin, “les malades croyois ne pouvoir mourir 
quand ils s’étois mis entre ses mains ou gouvernés par ses conseils. 
Ce qui passa 4 un excés a faire rire.’’, And she preserves for us a charming 
anecdote about a visit which Maisonneuve paid to the hospital, which 
both for the human light which it throws on Maisonneuve, and for the 


insight which it gives into the life of the good sisters, is worth translating 
in full: 


In this connection I will tell you about a bit of banter in which Monsieur de 
Maisonneuve, the governor of Montreal, indulged one day. Having come to 
the hospital, he had Sister Maillet called, and begged her to take off her dress and 
her head-gear, and borrow those of one of her sisters. He then visited one after 
the other, and turning the dress about on all sides very precisely, with a most 
serious air, as though he wished to use it as a pattern, he proceeded to ask Madame 
D’Ailleboust and some other persons who were present, what was the original 
material of the dress and the apron, and if the head-gear had really been made of 
nine sorts of taffeta. Each one said that she neither would nor could pronounce 
on the matter with certainty, because of the large number of pieces which were of 
belting-cloth and camlot—the greatest part of the head-dress being composed of 
the remnants of the clothes of the said lady and of Mlle. Mance, as were also 
the dress and the apron. Then giving way to his sense of humour Monsieur de 
Maisonneuve laughed for a quarter of an hour without stopping (p. 164). 


From the foregoing the reader will derive perhaps some idea of the 
very interesting and valuable materials which this little volume con- 
tains. It remains only to add that the volume has been edited in a 
manner which deserves nothing but praise. The text of the mémoire 
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has been reproduced literatim; the annotations are brief, scholarly, and 
to the point; and Mr. Victor Morin’s introduction is so admirable that 
one wishes there were more of it. 


Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860. By SAMUEL ELIOT 
Morison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1921. Pp. xv, 
401. ($5.00.) 

Tus book contains, manifestly, the essence of many years of patient 

research. Every phase of Massachusetts’ connection with the sea, 

during the period of which it treats, has been discussed in a compre- 
hensive and balanced manner; every necessary line has been laid in, 
but without any overburdening with detail; the result is a picture 
wonderfully complete and gripping in its realism. The very tang of 
the sea has been caught. To quote the author’s words in the preface: 

“Here is no catalogue of ships, reader, nor naval chronicle, but a story 

of maritime enterprise; of the shipping, seaborne commerce, whaling, 

and fishing belonging to one American commonwealth’”’. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, when the opinion pre- 
vailed that vessels of two or three hundred tons were the ideal size for 
economical operation, and while New England forests still supplied 
oak and other timber in abundance, almost every stream in Massachu- 
setts contributed its quota to the merchant marine; the vessels, however, 
were sailed out of Boston or Salem, commanded generally by young 
men, sometimes barely out of their teens. 

The portions that are of direct and peculiar interest to students of 
Canadian history are chapters iv (‘‘ Pioneers of the Pacific’), v (‘‘The 
Northwest Fur Trade’’), and vi (‘“‘The Canton Market’’). Two other 
chapters round out the view, presenting owners, masters, and crew at 
work and at play: viii (““Ships and Seamen”’), and ix (‘‘ Merchants and 
Mansions’’). The story of the Columbia and the Washington, the pioneer 
American vessels in the maritime fur trade on the Northwest coast, is 
retold, but it is to be regretted that even Dr. Morison’s careful re- 
searches have brought practically nothing new to light. Throughout 
these chapters we meet familiar names of vessels: Hope, Margaret, 
Atahualpa, Union, Lydia, and Boston, and the names of captains con- 
stantly mentioned in British Columbian history: Ingraham, Magee, 
Sturgis, and others. For twenty years and more, Boston completely 
monopolized the Northwest coast trade, which had become an integral 
part of its commercial life. The return, after an absence of more than 
two years, of the little eighty-nine ton sloop Union, commanded by 
John Boit, then barely twenty-one years of age, attracted no attention 
whatever. The only notice taken of the event was: “Sloop Union, 
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Boit, Canton”’, in small type at the end of the ‘‘Arrivals’’ in the Boston 
Centinel. 

The volume is remarkably free from errors and misstatements; so 
far as relates to the British Columbian coast none of any importance 
has been noted. But we cannot agree with the remark on page 57 
that New England rum was entirely absent from that trade. The Boston 
vessels, on the evidence of a number of witnesses, certainly brought it, 
in some cases at least. It may have been missing in the manifests, but 
it was, surely, inthe holds. For instance, the Margaret above mentioned 
carried it, as the following quotation (see the New Vancouver Journal 
in Washington Historical Quarterly, vol. v, p. 224) shows: 

Before we were here long we found that ill-health was not Mr. Magee’s (the 
captain of the Margaret) only motive for remaining on shore here (Nootka Sound), 
for he was carrying on a most profitable trade with the Spaniards and Seamen in 


Spirituous Liquors, generously charging only four Dollars a gallon for Yankee 
Rum that cost him most probably about 2/- or half a crown per gallon. 


Everyone remembers Jewett’s description of the drunken orgy that 
followed the seizure of the Boston by the Indians in 1803. 

The book has been carefully printed on good paper. It is well 
illustrated, there being fully sixty views of Boston wharves, ships, and 
seamen, and of incidents in the voyages; of these, eight, including the 
“Hongs of Old Canton’’, and the “Pagoda Anchorage at Whampoa”’, 
will interest all students of the maritime fur-trading days. The biblio- 
graphy appended is worthy of special notice, not only because of the 
vast list of authorities, but also for the amount of information scattered 
through it. That which Lord Campbell regarded as an essential part of 
a book—the index—has been carefully prepared and is of real service 
and value. 


F. W. Howay 


The Last Phase of the Oregon Boundary Question. By ANDREW FIsH 
(The Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, vol. xxii, pp. 161- 
224). 

THIs is an attempt to discuss the San Juan trouble of 1859-1871. That 

was a small matter, and was contained within a very narrow compass. 

The author, however, has difficulty in finding a point of commencement, 

and is like the writer mentioned by Macaulay who began his history of 

the Trojan war “‘gemino ab ovo’’. What is called a background is 
therefore sketched in; it covers thirty pages—one half of the article— 
and begins with the downfall of Montezuma and the settlement of 

Virginia. *Tis certainly a far cry, and the relevancy none too apparent. 

Moreover, this introduction is utterly valueless and absolutely mis- 
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leading. It contains errors of fact on nearly every page; it fails to dis- 
tinguish between the colony of Vancouver Island and the colony of 
British Columbia; it confuses the Hudson’s Bay Company with the 
government of British Columbia; and to crown all, being founded in 
great part upon the Nugent Report, which is filled with ‘envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness’’ towards everything British, it gives 
an altogether biassed and distorted view of the conditions then existing. 
The least examination into contemporary sources would have disclosed 
the utter unreliability of John Nugent. Had the author only skimmed 
through, for instance, H. H. Bancroft’s Popular Tribunals, he would 
have found enough outcropping to warn him against placing any structure 
on such a sandy foundation. The introduction is, in that part where 
reliance is placed on Nugent, not history at all, but the confused farrago 
of the man on the street. 

The root of the trouble on San Juan Island, between the settlers and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, lay not in the fact that it was that com- 
pany which claimed to occupy a large portion of the island for sheep- 
grazing, but in the age-old conflict between the man who wishes to use 
the land and the large land-owner or soulless corporation that is retard- 
ing development by the retention of vast unutilized areas. 

The Treaty of Washington, 1846, had purported to draw a line of 
water boundary from the middle of the Strait of Georgia to the Pacific 
Ocean. Unfortunately, the document had been hastily prepared, and 
did not condescend to details of the exact channel. This left the Haro 
archipelago, or San Juan group, in a doubtful position; there was a 
channel—Canal de Haro—to the westward, and another channel— 
Rosario Strait—to the eastward, of the group. For years the islands 
were claimed by both the American and the British authorities. Con- 
siderable local friction arose, which, however, was kept within bounds 
by instructions to the officials of both governments to refrain from 
acts upon the disputed ground which might provoke conflict, until 
Harney in July, 1859, ordered Pickett to take possession of San Juan 
Island. Then matters assumed a belligerent appearance, or, to quote 
the graceful words of our author, ‘‘the fat was in the fire’. In the 
end a joint possession by British and American forces was arranged 
by General Winfield Scott, and the dispute, after dragging along for 
about twelve years, was referred to the German Emperor, who decided 
it in favour of the United States. 

In this portion of his article the author is on much safer ground, 
though he scarcely shows that even balance which should characterize 
an historical study. There is nothing new in his discussion of the con- 
duct of Harney, Pickett, Douglas, and Baynes. It is all to be found 
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in the printed documents. No effort has been made, apparently, to 
reach either the report of General Winfield Scott or that of Governor 
Douglas. The trite and recognized conclusions are reached; as, for 
example, that ‘‘ Harney through Pickett disturbed the status established 
by Marcy in 1855.’’ In Horatio’s words, ‘‘There needs no ghost, my 
Lord, come from the grave to tell us this.’’ It is the position adopted 
by all historians for the past fifty years. 
F. W. Howay 


Cours d'histoire du Canada. Par THoMAs CuHaApAis. Tome III (1815- 

1833). Québec: Librairie Garneau. 1921. Pp. 334. 

Tuis volume, as the title indicates, contains the third series of a course 
of lectures delivered by Senator Chapais before the students of Laval 
University. As readers of the earlier volumes will have noted, the 
course is strictly limited in its range. It does not purport to be a history 
of Canada as a whole, nor indeed a complete history of Lower Canada, 
to which it is confined. The purpose of the lecturer is simply to furnish 
French-Canadian students with an account of the course of political 
events since the beginning of British rule, so far as these have affected 
their own people. Mr. Chapais quite frankly identifies himself with his 
hearers. Everywhere throughout the pages of the volume, one comes 
upon “nous” and “‘ils,’’ the former denoting the French Canadians, 
and the latter fous nous autres. 

This appearance of abandoning the detachment which is an essential 
attribute of the historian carries with it a peculiar obligation of impar- 
tiality. ‘‘ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice’’ must be 
our author’s unfailing watchword, if he is to gain and hold the confidence 
of his audience. He will naturally tell his hearers of the struggles of 
their fathers for the establishment of a better order of things, enabling 
them to rejoice in the victories, and to await patiently the success 
which has been postponed by temporary defeat. But he must, also, 
signalize their faults and shortcomings, and, harder still, set forth with 
perfect fairness the position of those who for one reason or another 
happen to be on the other side. He must be a man of judicial mind, 
disposed to deal fairly with the facts as he finds them, and of that 
sympathetic understanding that gives him insight into the motives of 
others. With these qualifications, his success will depend on the oppor- 
tunities he has had for access to the original sources, and on the industry 
with which he has turned his opportunities to account. 

No one, we think, who has read the three volumes which have ap- 
peared will deny that Mr. Chapais has all these qualifications of the 
historian. His acquaintance with the documents and literature of the 
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period is wide and accurate, and his temper is eminently judicial. He 
is generous in his praise, and just, though never harsh, in his condemna- 
tion. 

The seven lectures, which make up this volume, cover the period 
from 1812 until 1831. The title page describes the period as from 1815 
until 1833. But the first lecture covers the whole of the civil administra- 
tion of Prevost, and the last merely glances into 1833. Unless we are 
mistaken, events took place in 1832 which call for extended treatment. 

The period surveyed by these lectures is rather barren in moving 
incidents, though it is of prime importance to the student of political 
history. At its opening, we find a House of Assembly the great majority 
of whose members were smarting from the rigorous and despotic pro- 
ceedings of Sir James Craig. Their sense of security under the law had 
been shaken, and they were made to see how much their liberty, legis- 
lative and personal, lay in the hands of the individual who happened to 
be entrusted with the government of the country. If the governor were 
a man of wisdom and tact, who was in sympathy with their legitimate 
claims as British subjects, the friction between the Assembly and the 
other branches of the legislature was not excessive. When, on the other 
hand, the governor happened to be one disposed to exalt the ill-defined 
prerogatives of his position, the situation became well-nigh unendurable. 

But while tolerable relations between the Assembly and the other 
parts of the governmental organization depended in the last resort on 
the governor, the attitude of the co-ordinate legislative body, the Legis- 
lative Council, towards all questions of particular concern to French 
Canadians was a constant provocative of irritation and suspicion. The 
Council was composed in large part of government officials and judges 
(out of twenty-eight members in 1828 seventeen were placemen), and 
as a body its policy was the maintenance of the supremacy of the British 
minority in matters of church and state. The recognition of the Roman 
Catholic bishop, and the permission allowed to him to choose his own 
priests, threw the leaders of the Council into a state of gloom. Ryland 
declared that these things meant the overthrow of the governor’s power 
in the country and its transference to the bishop. The Anglican bishop, 
perhaps naturally, protested against the admission of Bishop Plessis to 
the Council, but the government at home was not to be moved either 
by protests or predictions of evil. The Council, in its bearing towards 
the Assembly, was arrogant and implacable; and, when the collisions 
between the two bodies resulted in a deadlock, it was the Assembly 
which had to yield, to allow the legislative machinery to recommence 
its functioning. 
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As will be seen from Mr. Chapais’s pages, the Assembly now and 
then took some ill-considered steps. Small wonder! There was no 
authoritative, sympathetic leading, and its critics were mainly those 
whom it had good reason to regard as its enemies. But during this 
period at least the members of the Assembly had the redeeming quality 
of willingness to retrace their steps, when convicted of error. 

The first serious escapade of the Assembly was the impeachment of 
the two chief justices—Sewell and Monk. Now these men ought to 
have been removed, particularly Sewell, as he with Ryland and Bishop 
Mountain had been the principal adviser of Craig in his despotic 
courses. But, while this was the case, valid grounds for impeachment 
did not exist. In their resentment, however, the Assembly fell easily 
into the schemes of James Stuart, who had a grudge to settle with 
Sewell. 

Stuart had been dismissed from the solicitor-generalship by Craig 
for disloyalty to the administration which he served, and as Sewell’s 
brother was appointed to succeed him, Stuart assumed, rightly or 
wrongly, that Sewell had been instrumental in his removal. As Mr. 
Chapais says, after paying just tribute to Stuart’s superior abilities, he 
was ‘‘vindictive, tenacious in his antipathies, and at the same time versa- 
tile in his opinions.” In this as in other transactions, he displayed that 
sort of monstrous egotism which finds no difficulty in identifying a 
personal grievance with public wrongs; and, as his conduct during and 
after election in Sorel in 1831 showed, when his own interests and 
respect for the law came into conflict, it was not his interests that suffered. 
It is satisfactory to note that the chamber which he had misled in 1814 
refused to follow him in 1817 in his defiance of the decision of the Privy 
Council on the impeachments, and that he displayed his real character 
by dropping the popular party because of this refusal. When he re- 
appeared in the House, he had made his peace with the government, 
and was thereafter its mainstay in its struggles with the Assembly. 

As the disputes between the executive and the Assembly turned 
mainly for many years on the control of the appropriations of the pro- 
vincial revenues, Mr. Chapais has rendered a real service to all students 
by the very clear statement he has furnished of the financial situation of 
the province. He explains clearly how it came to pass that part of the 
revenue was under the exclusive control of the governor, while the re- 
mainder—much the larger portion—could be allocated only with the 
consent of the legislature. 

The governor, under instructions from London, which were rein- 
forced by the advice of his Executive Council, sought to obtain the 
disposal of funds sufficient to cover the civil list, by requests to the 
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legislature to adopt the British practice, and vote a sum to provide for 
the civil list during the life of the sovereign. As such a concession would 
have deprived the Assembly of all control over the expenditure, they 
refused to do this, and, going to the other extreme, drew up an appro- 
priation bill on the model employed by the older colonial assemblies, 
which was brought to their attention by Stuart. In this bill, the amounts 
to be voted for salaries and other services were set forth, item by item, 
the officer being designated with the salary attached to the office. This 
bill was rejected by the Legislative Council, and, to discourage further 
attempts of the same sort, the Council passed a resolution that they 
would never consent to the passage of an appropriation bill, which 
would fetter the governor in the allocation of the funds voted. 

In the absence of a supply bill, the governor had at his disposal only 
the sums which formed the permanent revenues, that is, those derived 
from the Quebec Revenue Act of 1774, and the provincial Acts of 1793 
and 1795, which were passed at a time when the relations between the 
Assembly and the executive were cordial. There was also a small 
amount collected each year under the denomination of the casual and 
territorial revenues of the Crown. The insufficiency of the amount in 
the hands of the governor to meet the expenses of government gave rise 
to every expedient which the ingenuity of the Executive Council could 
devise. The story of the illegalities resorted to, in the employment of 
unappropriated provincial funds without legislative authority, and of 
the omission to pay the salaries of that class of officials in which the 
governor conceived the Assembly to have a special interest, makes 
painful reading. 

In 1825, Sir Francis Burton, the lieutenant-governor, who was ad- 
ministering the government in the absence of Lord Dalhousie, succeeded 
in inducing the Assembly to adopt a form of bill that would be acceptable 
to the Legislative Council and to himself. He reported his success to 
the Colonial Office with much satisfaction, but Lord Dalhousie, who 
was keeping a close eye on affairs through his communications with the 
Colonial Office, foresaw a lowering of his prestige in Burton’s victory, 
where he himself had failed. Under his influence, therefore, the colonial 
secretary, so far from approving of Burton’s proceedings, actually cen- 
sured him for disregarding his instructions. To cap the climax, the 
Legislative Council, which had accepted almost unanimously the bill 
of 1825, threw out the bill of 1826, drawn up in precisely identical terms. 
The rival claims of executive and Assembly respecting the disposition 
of supplies were thus reopened, and remained unsettled until after 
responsible government had been introduced. 
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The incidents connected with the Union Bill of 1822, of which the 
disputes between Upper and Lower Canada regarding the division of 
the revenue from the customs was the occasion, though probably not 
the cause, are well described in this book. John Neilson, who, with 
L. J. Papineau, was sent as delegate to represent the Lower Canadian 
views on the bill, reported a conversation the delegates had with Mr. 
Wilmot-Horton, the parliamentary under-secretary of the Colonial 
Office. We quote a sentence from his report, which shows the character- 
istic attitude towards the colonies at that time. Mr. Wilmot-Horton 
said ‘‘it was not expected that the bill would be in accordance with the 
wishes of the French Canadians, but that it was thought the measure 
would be ultimately for their good. If the three branches of Parliament 
approved the measure it could hardly prove otherwise, as they could be 
under no prejudices. He instanced the case of a child who might dislike 
first going to school, but sending him there was nevertheless for his 
advantage.” 

The course of affairs as described could have but one ending. A 
complete impasse was reached in 1827. Dalhousie set himself squarely 
against the resolutions of the House, by refusing to accept Papineau, 
who had been elected as speaker, and on the persistence of the House in 
its choice, prorogued the legislature. Public feeling in Quebec was out- 
raged, and great petitions were sent to the king, setting forth the griev- 
ances from which the province was suffering. The petitions were referred 
to a committee of the House of Commons, which heard evidence from 
all quarters from which information could be expected, including a 
deputation sent over by the Assembly, composed of Messrs Neilson, 
Viger, and Cuvillier. The report of the committee was an eminently 
satisfactory document. It acknowledged the grievances alleged by the 
representatives, and outlined a series of ameliorations, which it was 
trusted would bring about harmony between the executive and the 
representatives of the people. 

The report was received with joy in Canada, the most extreme of 
the popular party declaring that, if carried into effect, its recommenda- 
tions would remove every vestige of ground for complaint. The first 
step was the recall of Dalhousie. 

At this point, it may be observed that, on the question as to whether 
the recommendations had or had not been carried out, arose the first 
breach in the hitherto unbroken front. Papineau and his extremist 
followers insisted that nothing substantial had been accomplished to- 
wards remedying the old state of affairs. Neilson, on the other hand, 
who had been as faithful a member of the popular party as Papineau 
himself, declared that the progress made by the government between 
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the years 1828 and 1833, in removing the legitimate grievances of the 
province, amounted to something like a revolution. He pointed out that 
whereas, in 1828, seventeen members of the Legislative Council were in 
receipt of salaries from the public treasury, in 1833 there were only 
seven of this description in a Council of thirty-four. The judges were 
all withdrawn from the Council, except the chief justice. Almost every 
one of the bills which having been passed by the Assembly were rejected 
by the former Council, had been adopted and was now the law of the 
land. ‘‘The great body of the inhabitants of the province,” he said, 
‘feel no galling oppression, no material suffering. It is not likely that 
they will lay aside their usual good sense, and at the cali of heated and 
inconsiderate partisans, give a new practical instance of the madness 
of the many for the benefit or the gratification of the few.” 

Neilson’s defection from the cause of the extremists of the popular 
party was serious, but its influence was slight as compared with the 
alienation of the ecclesiastics as the result of the ill-considered action 
and speech of Papineau and his followers on a bill to democratize the 
bodies which managed the temporalities of the Roman Catholic churches. 
Papineau characterized the church in sharp words, and one of his sup- 
porters declared that “‘the clergy recalls to one those ages of barbarism, 
in which, in the plenitude of their power, they trampled under foot all 
other powers.’’ The bishops and clergy made every effort to prevent 
the passing of the bill before the House, but they were put aside with 
contumely. The other side were not slow to seize on the opportunity 
thus afforded by the Papineau faction. Neilson spoke against the bill, 
and when it came before the Legislative Council, it was subjected to a 
six months’ hoist, against which only two members of the Council voted. 

The next series of these lectures, which have already been delivered, 
will take us through more stirring times; and we have reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Chapais for presenting us with so impartial a view of the 
situation at the opening of the last act. 


WILLIAM SMITH 


Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records. Volume XIX. Toronto: 
Published by the Society. [1922.] Pp. 191. 
THIs volume contains fourteen contributions of varying length. The 
longest is ‘‘ A Sketch of the Public Life and Services of Robert Nichol’’, by 
Brigadier-General E. A. Cruikshank, lately president of the society, 
which takes up nearly half the volume. This essay describes the public 
career of a Scottish merchant who was a member of the Upper Canadian 
Legislative Assembly from 1812 to 1821, and Quartermaster-General of 
* Militia during the war. Nichol, as early as 1798, was connected in 
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trade with Askin, the Detroit link in the mercantile and fur-trading 
chain which stretched from Michilimackinac to Montreal. He settled 
later near Port Dover, where he built mills and a distillery, and his 
wealth soon raised him to prominence in the London and Niagara 
districts. His start in public life was not propitious, resulting as it 
did in arrest by the Assembly, but his vigour and ability were more 
appreciated in the years following 1812. Brock “insisted on his accep- 
tance’’ of his military office, and, as chairman of numerous committees 
and guiding spirit of the Assembly, he earned the gratitude of the 
executive by making the popular branch of the government an instru- 
ment for meeting the demands of war times in place of a chamber for 
the debating of petty grievances. He lost his fortune by the destruction 
of his property in 1814, and General Cruikshank has drawn freely on 
the memorials presented by him in petitioning for compensation. From 
these extracts, it is apparent that the Quartermaster-General’s military 
activities were not confined to his own department. His political 
achievements were also varied. As a former merchant, he occupied 
himself with transportation, the partition of the customs duties levied 
in Lower Canada, and the possibility of a preferential tariff in Great 
Britain for colonial goods. He knew the problem of the doubtful loyalty 
of the immigrant from the United States; and a study of his work in 
the Assembly reminds the reader of many forgotten difficulties of the 
times. 

Other articles are briefer. Miss Carnochan writes of her experiences 
in the Historical Building at Niagara, where she gives her services so 
freely. Mr. A. J. Clark describes the visits of Jefferson Davis to Canada, 
and recalls Col. Denison’s advocacy of the Confederate cause. Mr. F. 
J. French, K.C., furnishes a list of burials in the Blue Church burying 
ground, Augusta township. The Secretary of the Six Nations Council 
outlines the history of the position of the Six Nations as an independent 
people, allied to Great Britain, and describes the conditions of their 
settlement on the Grand River. 

A contribution of distinct interest is the diary of Benjamin Lundy. 
Lundy was one of the pioneer abolitionists in the United States. In 
January, 1832, he toured Western Ontario, and published his diary in 
his own anti-slavery paper. Mr. Landon, the Public Librarian of 
London, has salvaged this diary from broken files of The Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, and in so doing has preserved a vivid picture 
of the period. Although Lundy was interested chiefly in soils, timber, 
water-courses, and temperatures, he gives intimate glimpses of such 
things as the mixture of Indians, “‘ Yankees’’, negroes, and Europeans 


about Brantford, and the operations of the Canada Company north - 
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of London. The description of the Wilberforce refugee settlement is 
also interesting. 

Mr. James Mitchell contributes a list of the ‘Deep Waterways 
Movements”’ in Ontario during the last century. 

“An Old Provincial Newspaper’’, “‘Some References to Negroes in 
Upper Canada”’, and ‘‘Was Molly Brant Married?” are three essays 
by Mr. Justice Riddell. Their titles sufficiently describe them. The 
third essay appears to settle the question of the relation between Sir 
William Johnson and the sister of Joseph Brant by weight of negative 
evidence. 

The life of the Rev. Robert Addison, the pioneer missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the Niagara district, is 
the subject of a paper by Professor A. H. Young. In a succeeding 
paper, extracts from the Reports and Journals of the Society furnish 
the source material of the first essay. Addison was from 1792 to 1829 
ministrant to the congregation of Niagara. At first he was the only 
clergyman for the area from Dunnville north to Brantford and east to 
Hamilton, and throughout his ministry he showed an interest in the 
Indians of the reservation remarkable in view of the meagre income he 
enjoyed and the difficulties and expense of travel. For twenty-five 
years he maintained an optimism which was justified only in his closing 
years. St. Mark’s Church was established and repaired after the war, a 
more adequate income was secured, and great progress was made in 
the translations into the Mohawk language. The character of the man 
and of his task are shown most clearly by his reports to the Society, as 
preserved in the bald abstracts in the Journals. 

The volume has no index, and only Mr. Justice Riddell and Professor 
A. H. Young provide footnotes or bibliography. Although the papers 
deal largely with one section of the province, yet there is much fresh 
material in the volume of a nature likely to be overlooked or lost without 
the impetus to research given by the Society. 


J. B. BREBNER 


Jagd und Kanufahrten in Kanada. Von KARL MULLER-GROTE. Bremen: 
Angelsachsen Verlag. [1922.] Pp. 125. (M. 100.) 
Tuis is a tastefully bound, printed, and illustrated book on hunting and 
canoeing in Canada, where the author has spent thirty-five years of 
his life, chiefly in Kitchener, Ontario, whence he went on several hunting 
trips to New Ontario, and whence he had to depart at the outbreak of 
the war. The fact that the name of Kitchener was given to Berlin 
arouses his ire. Tacked to the end of the book is a chapter on shooting 
in—Roumania! For the rest, the book is so irritatingly confused, so 
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unmethodical and silly, that it defies reviewing. It is only interesting 
as a symptom of awakening interest in the Dominion in Germany. Let 
us hope the Fatherland will in future be able to draw its information 
from more pellucid sources. 


L. HAMILTON 


The Great War as I Saw It. By Canon FREDERICK GEORGE Scott. 
Toronto: F. D. Goodchild & Co. 1922. Pp. 328. 

ANYTHING from the pen of Canon Scott will be read with interest by 

his friends throughout Canada, and their name is legion, for among 

the many gallant gentlemen who composed the Canadian Corps, the 

senior chaplain of the First Canadian Division was known and honoured 

by all as a very Bayard, ‘‘sans peur et sans reproche’”’. 

His reminiscences are characteristic of the man, who is a student of 
human nature, a poet, and a humourist. They do not deal with tactics 
or strategy, but with the more intimate subject of his daily life in France 
and elsewhere and the lives and thoughts and heroism of those who 
fought in the units of his division. Told with quiet humour, his ex- 
periences furnish a very human document in the rapidly accumulating 
material dealing with Canada’s part in the war. 


H. W. A. Foster 


The War Work of Lennox and Addington. Published under the auspices 
of the Lennox and Addington Historical Society by WALTER S. 
HERRINGTON, and Rev. A. J. Witson. Napanee, Ontario: The 
Beaver Press. [1922.] Pp. ix, 278; illustrations. 

Tuts book would appear to be the first attempt made by any county in 

Ontario to perpetuate in book form the record of what took place in 

the county, and what was done by the representatives of the county, 

during the period of the Great War. 

The book is divided into four sections. The first part contains a 
detailed account, arranged alphabetically, of the Red Cross work of 
the county. These pages deal also with the activities of the local societies, 
including the Women’s Institutes, the Daughters of the Empire, the 
Girls’ Clubs, and the various school societies, in securing money and 
supplies for the soldiers at home and abroad. The second part, with 
its honour roll of the young men and women who enlisted for service 
in the army or other work, shows much patient and judicious selection 
of descriptive details regarding each name. The third section is an 
account of the Patriotic Fund and of the miscellaneous war work of the 
county. The intrusion of many local happenings much enhances the 
value of this record. The final section of ninety pages contains brief 
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biographical sketches, alphabetically arranged, of all members of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force from Lennox and Addington who lost 
their lives during the war. 

This record is worthy of the subject. The authors have shown a 
fine discrimination and judgment in dealing with the information at 
their disposal. Moreover, the letter-press and mechanical excellence 
of the book deserve commendation. It is to be hoped that other local 
historical societies of Ontario will follow the example set by Lennox and 
Addington. As the years go by, it will be increasingly difficult to collect 
such local material bearing upon the individual experiences and activities 
of the war years. 


J. F. Van Every 


Noms géographiques de la province de Québec. Deuxiéme édition. Com- 
mission de Géographie de Quebec, Département des Terres et 
Foréts. [1921.] Pp. x, 158. 

THIs report contains the names of upwards of two thousand geographical 
features, and is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the geo- 
graphical nomenclature of the province of Quebec. The definition of 
each feature and its geographical position are given, and, in most in- 
stances, a summary statement respecting the derivation of the name is 
included. 

In general, the report is along the same lines as that issued by the 
Geographic Board of Canada. When the federal board was organized 
in 1897, it adopted the rules of orthography which had been compiled 
by the Royal Geographical Society, and which had been adopted also 
by the United States and by geographical societies in France and other 
continental countries. These rules were based upon the experience of 
famous philologists of Great Britain and other countries: the vowels 
are pronounced as in Italian and the consonants as in English, and they 
represent what is admittedly the best method of reproducing the speech- 
sounds of natives the world over. The Quebec Geographic Board, 
however, has adopted a rule providing that native names in that province 
are to be spelled phonetically according to French practice, and are to 
be discarded altogether when difficult to pronounce or when their 
origin is unknown. 

An examination of the report discloses a large number of discarded 
Indian names, though at least one half of them could have been retained 
with advantage. In addition, the spelling of many names previously 
passed upon by the federal board, and approved by the provincial 
representative of Quebec, has been altered. All of which must be re- 
garded as retrograde. 
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The Dominion of Canada. By Kart BAEDEKER. Fourth revised and 

augmented edition. New York:Scribners. 1922. Pp. Ixx, 420. ($4.00.) 
It is fifteen years since the last edition of this guide book was issued and, 
as those who have tried to use that edition know very well, the revision 
was sorely needed. Few countries can have shown, in the consecutive 
issues of their ‘‘ Baedekers’’, the growth which is exhibited by a com- 
parison of these two volumes. That just published is nearly one hundred 
pages larger than the earlier one, the additions being mainly for Ontario 
and the west. It also, one should add, costs more than double. The 
reviser has fortunately been able to incorporate the figures of the 1921 
census; the hotel and railway information and scale of charges have 
been brought up to date; and both generally and in detail the volume 
has the character and qualities of the series. 

The general plan, of course, suits Canada as well as most other 
countries; and no one critic could pretend accurately to survey the mass 
of detail which takes the traveller and reader from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. A few errors or omissions may, however, be remarked. The 
maps are revised and brought up to date, a comparison of the general 
maps of the Dominion in the old and new editions showing in a very 
illuminating way the rapid growth of the railways in the west. But 
we should have liked to see a few additional maps beyond the one of 
Lake Louise and Field, e.g., one of the southern British Columbia Lake 
District, of Jasper Park and the Yellowhead, or larger scale ones of the 
Muskoka and Lake of the Woods districts. Further, the plans of the 
chief cities of the Dominion are practically unchanged from those of 
the earlier edition, though the cities themselves have both expanded 
enormously and seen changes even within the limits of the maps given— 
e.g., in Toronto, Knox College is still shown in the old site abandoned 
years ago; the area round the parliament buildings in Winnipeg has 
changed considerably from that given on the map; and the Vancouver 
map is rather inadequate for the city of to-day. In the printed matter 
there is no reference to the new Law Courts of Winnipeg which have been 
open for some years. They should be starred for the handsome library. 
The new parliament buildings in the same city are merely mentioned 
as under construction and without comment, though they have been 
occupied for well over two years and merit some description and approval, 
as they form probably the finest building in the Dominion west of the 
new Houses of Parliament in Ottawa. 

There is no mention of mountaineering amongst the sports and 
pastimes of the Dominion. And the reference thereto in the introduction 
says nothing of the Alpine Club of Canada, a bad omission. That ad- 
mirable society, it is true, is mentioned in the text, but there is no 
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mention either of its annual camps or of the walking tours organized 
by its director for the past three years, by which many miles of hitherto 
inaccessible country in the heart of the Rockies are brought within 
reach of the traveller of small means. There is no mention of the new 
motor road from Banff to Lake Louise, though this is of very recent 
construction, so that its omission is less remarkable. Of course, neither 
these nor other omissions and errors which doubtless exist in such a 
work prevent it from being of very considerable use, and quite without 
a rival for the purpose it subserves. 
R. FLENLEY 


The Organisation of a Britannic Partnership. By R. A. EAstwoop. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1922. Pp. xi, 148. (7s. 6d.) 
Dr. Eastwoop’s contribution to imperial history is a sober outline of 
developments with sober conclusions. It would be quite possible to 
point out inadequacy of treatment; but as a ‘“‘short view”’ the volume 
will prove very useful to a large class of readers who may not have the 
time or opportunity to work out the history of the subject or to con- 
template future changes. 

The sobriety of the conclusions is made more marked by a rather 
skilled method. As we read the book, we began at first to fear that the 
mantle of Mr. Lionel Curtis had fallen on the author at a moment 
when we had hoped that the elder line of imperial prophets had been 
cut off. Dr. Eastwood, however, gently leads us from Mr. Curtis's 
Newtonian mechanicalism, and lands us almost suddenly in the human 
world of Darwinian politics, by convincing us that any imperial con- 
stitution must be evolved from the peoples’ will. It is this fact which 
makes him an opponent of logical theories, and constitutes him a member 
of that newer school of lawyers which sees all law and all institutional 
life in the light of intelligent human consent. 

Dr. Eastwood is also a philosopher. He realizes that growth is the 
condition of political existence, and he refuses, while rejecting the 
mechanism of the political theorist, to accept stagnation or drift as 
the only alternatives. He advocates conscious help in constitutional 
growth, especially in wider consultation among the premiers of the 
Empire and in the regular residence of Dominion ministers in London. 
To the mechanist who may say that such expedients provide ‘‘no power 
to control’’, he calmly says that respect and goodwill alone will persuade, 
and in the final analysis create executive responsibility. Such an esti- 
mate will undoubtedly carry with it the preponderating weight of 
Canadian opinion. On the other hand, we are inclined to think that 
the suggestion for the reorganization of the Judicial Committee of the 
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Privy Council as a more adequate court of appeal for the Empire will 
not command such approval in Canada. It is hard to dogmatize, and 
it would be foolish to attempt any generalization, but there is growing 
up in Canada an opposition to all appeals to England sufficiently strong 
to be, at least, noticeable. 

The book is welcome. It is a sign of deeper insight than we have 
become accustomed to in English writers. There is a newer conception 
of sovereignty, a newer synthesis of interpretation. The material is 
made available by an index; and the book has an attractive format. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended notice later.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA TO THE EMPIRE 

Attn, C. D. The neutrality of British Dominions (Michigan Law Review, June, 1922, 
pp. 819-838). 

A valuable discussion, from the historical point of view, of the neutralization 
of the self-governing Dominions of the British Empire. 

BRAITHWAITE, E. E. Canada and the other British Dominions (Canadian Magazine, 
August, 1922, pp. 269-237). 

A brief discussion of inter-Dominion relations. 

Byers, Epwarp. The British Empire, its origin and destiny. Ottawa: James T. Pattin- 
son. 1921. Pp. 175. 

An exposition of “the Anglo-Israel theory.” 

CoupLanp, R. The study of the British Commonwealth: an inaugural lecture delivered 
before the University of Oxford on 19 November, 1921. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1921. Pp. 31. 

An eloquent and profoundly suggestive public lecture, delivered by the new 
Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford on the occasion of 
his inauguration. The lecture is an appeal for the study of British imperial history, 
on the ground that the British Empire “‘is a microcosm of the world.” 

Ewart, JOHNS. The Imperial Conference, 1921 (Queen's Quarterly, April, May, June, 
1922, pp. 329-345). 

A critical discussion of the proceedings of the Imperial Conference of 1921, 
from which one derives the impression that the author would like to see the practice 
of holding imperial conferences discontinued. 

Jesson, C. Empire migration (United Empire, June, 1922, pp. 359-361). 

A brief article on intra-imperial migration, by the Honorary Secretary of the 
Empire Development Parliamentary Committee. 

PorRITT, EpwarpD. The fiscal and diplomatic freedom of the British oversea dominions. 
Edited by Davip KINLEy. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1922. Pp. xvi, 492. 

To be reviewed later. 

RowELL, Hon. NEwton W. The British Empire and world peace. (Being the Bur- 
wash memorial lectures delivered in Convocation Hall, University of Toronto, 
November, 1921.) Toronto: Victoria College Press. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford. 1922. Pp. xxiii, 307. 

To be reviewed later. 

Suzuki, UMEsHIRO. The future of the British Empire. Tokyo, Japan: The Jitsu- 
Seikwatsu-Sha. [1922.] Pp. vi, 97. 

An interesting and suggestive study of the international relations of the 
British Empire, by a member of the Japanese parliament. 

WILLISON, SIR JOHN. Canada in the Empire (Nineteenth Century, July, 1922, pp. 25- 
39). 

A discussion, from the imperialist point of view, of the views of “the new school 
of Constitutionalists in Canada,” who are proclaiming the ‘“‘equality”’ of the Mother 
Country and the Dominions. 
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II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


[ANON.] L’évolution de la race frangaise en Amérique: Vermont, New-Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island. Tome I. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. [1921.] 
Pp. x, 277. 

Republication of a series of newspaper articles dealing with French-Canadian 
emigration to the United States. 

Davin, L.-O. Gerbes canadiennes. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. 1921. Pp. 328. 

To be reviewed later. 

InsH, GEORGE PRATT. Scottish colonial schemes, 1620-1686. 

Jackson, & Co. 1922. Pp. 283. (12s. 6d.) 
Reviewed on page 280. 

STREETER, FLoyD BENJAMIN. Michigan bibliography: A partial catalogue of books, 
maps, manuscripts, and miscellaneous materials relating to the resources, development, 
and history of Michigan from the earliest times to July 1, 1917; together with citation 
of libraries in which the materials may be consulted, and a complete analytic index 
by subject and author. Two vols. Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing. 
1921. Pp. 753; 466. 

An admirable bibliography of distinct value to the student of certain phases 
of early Canadian history. 

WaLvace, W.S. By star and compass: Tales of the explorers of Canada. With frontis- 
piece in colour and maps. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1922. Pp. vii, 190. 
($1.25.) 

‘“‘An attempt to put into story form some of the achievements of the great 
pathfinders of the northern half of North America, and thus to invest these achieve- 


ments with an interest which is perhaps lacking in historical narratives of the 
traditional type.”’ 


Glasgow: Maclehose, 


(2) The History of New France 


BRUNEAU, L’hon. juge A.-A. Le Fort Richelieu, 1642-1647 (Revue Trimestrielle Cana- 
dienne, juin, 1922, pp. 151-168). 
A detailed study of the history of the fort built at the mouth of the Richelieu 
River in 1642, and burnt by the Iroquois in 1647. 
KELLOGG, LoutsE P. The first traders in Wisconsin (Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
June, 1922, pp. 348-359). 
A brief account of the journeys of discovery made by Radisson and Groseilliers 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
KENNY, LAWRENCE J., Ss. J. Points in Illinois history—a symposium (Illinois Catholic 
Historical Review, April, 1922, pp. 355-371). 
A discussion of various moot points with regard to the early discovery and 
settlement of what is now the state of Illinois. 
Lettres de noblesse de la famille Juchereau Duchesnay (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 5, pp. 137-142). 
The documents conferring nobility on the family of Juchereau Duchesnay. 
PACIFIQUE, F. Jacques Cartier @ Port Daniel (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de 
Québec, vol, 16, no. 3, pp. 138-134). 
Some notes on Cartier’s voyage of 1534. 
Roy, P. G. Olivier Morel de la Durantaye, capitaine du régiment de Carignan (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, vol xxviii, no. 4, pp. 97-107; no. 5, pp. 129-136). 
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A biographical essay on one of the officers of the Carignan regiment who 
settled in Canada. 
Roy, Récis. L’ancienne noblesse au Canada avant 1667 (Revue Canadienne, aofit- 
septembre, 1921, pp. 528-538; octobre, 1921, pp. 615-624). 
A detailed study of the vexed question of noble rank in New France during 
the early period. 


(3) The History of British North America before 1867 
AUDET, FRANCIs-J. Augustin Cuvillier (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxviii, 
no. 4, pp. 118-128). 
Biographical sketch of an outstanding French-Canadian merchant, banker, and 
politician during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Cowan, HELEN I. An early critic of Canada (Canadian Magazine, August, 1922, pp. 
307-312). 
A paper containing a number of hitherto unpublished letters of William 
Osgoode, the first chief justice of Upper Canada, written between 1795 and 1797. 
Guitpay, PETER. The life and times of John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore (1735- 
1815). New York: The Encyclopedia Press. 1922. Pp. xv, 864. ($5.00.) 
To be reviewed later. 
NELSON, PETER. The battle of Diamond Island (Quarterly Journal of the New York 
State Historical Association, January, 1922, pp. 36-51). 
A paper dealing with the history of Lake George as a military highway, ‘with 
special reference to the Burgoyne expedition.” 
Reminiscences of Jonathan Elkins (Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society for 
the Years 1919-1920, pp. 185-211). 
Reproduction of a manuscript, in the possession of the Vermont Historical 
Society, written by a Vermonter who was taken prisoner by the British during 
the War of the Revolution and who describes his experiences as a prisoner at 
St. Johns and at Quebec. 
SAGE, WALTER N. Sir Alexander Mackenzie and his influence on the history of the 
Northwest (Queen's Quarterly, April, May, June, 1922, pp. 399-416). 
An estimate of the place of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in Canadian history. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


BAEDEKER, KARL. The Dominion of Canada. Fourth revised and augmented edition. 
New York: Scribners. 1922. Pp. Ixx, 420. ($4.00.) 

Reviewed on page 298. 

BRAITHWAITE, E.E. Canada as a world leader (Canadian Magazine, July, 1922, pp. 175- 
181). 

A rather flamboyant estimate of recent Canadian progress. 

Bryce, P. H. The story of a national crime: An appeal for justice to the Indians of 
Canada. Ottawa: James Hope & Sons. 1922. Pp. 18. (35c.) 

An attack on the lethargy of the Canadian government in dealing with health 
conditions among the Indians of Canada, written by the recently retired chief 
medical officer of the Indian department. 

Moore, W. HARRISON. The powers of colonial legislatures (Canadian Law Times, May, 
1922, pp. 346-361). 

A discussion of the constitutional implications of the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the recent case of the Initiative and Referendum 
Act (1919), A.C. 935, 945. 
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Scott, Canon FREDERICK GEORGE. The Great War as I sawit. Toronto: F. D. Good- 
child Co. 1922. Pp. 328. 
Reviewed on page 296. 
STEVENSON, J. A. Fiscal politics in Canada (Edinburgh Review, July, 1922, pp. 166- 
184). 
A discussion of the Canadian tariff problem from an anti-protectionist point 
of view. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Fortier, L. M. (ed.). The book of remembrance of the Historical Association of Anna- 
polis Royal, A.D. 1921. Toronto: Printed for the Association by the University of 
Toronto Press. [1922.] Pp. 93. 

A sumptuous volume commemorating the celebration of the tercentenary of 
Nova Scotia at Annapolis Royal in August, 1921. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


CHARTIER, chanoine Emire. Le Canada francais: les moeurs (Revue Canadienne, 

février-mars, 1922, pp. 100-113; avril, 1922, pp. 177-192). 
Notes on the social history of French Canada. 

Dusois, abbé EmMiLe. Autour du métier. Montréal: Bibliothéque de L’Action fran- 

caise. 1922. Pp. 186. 
To be reviewed later. 

GOssELIN, chanoine D. Papiers de famille (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. 
xxviii, no. 4, pp. 108-110). 

A paper illustrating ,by reference to a collection of family papers in the author's 
possession, what light family papers may throw on general history. 

Massicotre, E.-Z. Au sujet d’Anne Martin, fille d’Abraham Martin dit l'Ecossais, et 
femme de Jean Cété (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 4, pp. 116- 
117). 

Genealogical notes and queries. 

NAGANT, H.-M. Introduction a l'étude des ressources agrologiques de la province de 

Québec (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, Mars, 1922, pp. 118-136). 
A study of the soils in the province of Quebec. 

Warp, CHARLES FREDERICK. The “récit’’ and ‘chronique’ of French Canada. Mon- 
tréal: Librairie G. Ducharme. [1921.] Pp. 44. 

A brief study of French-Canadian literature, by a professor of romance langu- 
ages in the University of lowa. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Anon. The Ontario experiment in government (Canadian Forum, July, 1922, pp. 678-680). 
A survey of the work accomplished by the Drury administration in Ontario. 
HERRINGTON, WALTER S. and WILSON, Rev. A. J. The war work of Lennox and Adding- 
ton. Published under the auspices of the Lennox and Addington Historical Society. 
Napanee, Ont.: The Beaner Press. 1922. Pp. ix, 278; illustrations. 
Reviewed on page 296. 
Kaltser, T.E. Historic Sketches of Oshawa. Oshawa, Ont.: The Reformer Printing and 
Publishing Co. 1921. Pp. 216. 
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A conimendable attempt to gather together what information exists with 
regard to the early history of the rapidly growing town of Oshawa. ‘“‘Disjointed 
and disconnected as much of the material may seem to be,” says the author, ‘I 
modestly trust that the facts herein contained may at least serve as an authentic 
basis for a more complete history of Oshawa when such may be written by some 
one better qualified for the task than the author of this little volume.”’ 

KIRKCONNELL, WaTsON. Victoria county centennial history. Lindsay, Ont.: Watchman- 
Warder Press. 1921. Pp. 261. ($2.00.) 

To be reviewed later. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX HisToricaL Society. Transactions, Part XI. London: 
published by the Society. 1922. Pp. 96. 

Contains the continuation of the Proudfoot papers and journals of 1832-33, of 
which previous instalments were printed in the transactions of the society for 
1915 and 1917. These journals are a mine of information with regard to social, 
religious, and economic conditions in western Canada before the rebellion of 1837. 

OnTARIO HisToRICAL Society. Papers and records. Volume XIX. Toronto: Published 
by the Society. 1922. Pp. 191. 

Reviewed on page 293. 

ParKS, FRANK SILVESTER (comp.). Ancestry of Cyrenius Parks of Canada, and some 
of his descendants. (Parks Records, vol. 3, part 3.) Washington, D.C.: F. S. 
Parks. 1922. Pp. 8. 

A genealogical study of a United Empire Loyalist and his descendants. 

PARKS, FRANK SILVESTER (comp.). Ancestry of Halsey Park of Walpole, Can., and some 
of his descendants. (Parks Records, vol. 3, part 5). Washington, D.C.: F. S. 
Parks. 1922. Pp. 8. 

Genealogy of a family which settled, early in the nineteenth century, in 
Haldimand county, Ontario. 

RippE.Lt, Hon. W. R. How Englishmen once came to Toronto (Canadian Magazine, 
August, 1922, pp. 274-276). 

An account of the experiences of an Englishman who came out to Canada in 
1832, and spent several years in Upper Canada. 

RippEL_, W. R. Judges in the Executive Council of Upper Canada (Michigan Law 
Review, May, 1922, pp. 716-736). 

A discussion of a constitutional peculiarity in the government of Upper Canada 
between 1791 and 1841. 

SEVERANCE, FRANK H. (ed.). The Book of the Museum. (Publications of the Buffalo 
Historical Society, vol. xxv.) Buffalo: Published by the Society. 1921. Pp.x, 412. 

A series of narratives connected with a score or more of interesting objects 
preserved in the museum of the Buffalo Historical Society. A number of these 
stories have reference to the history of the Niagara frontier. 

SmitTH, J. H. Historical sketch of the County of Wentworth and the Head of the Lake. 
(Wentworth Historical Society: Papers and Records, vol. 10.) Hamilton, Ont. 
1922. Pp. 146. 

A re-issue of a series of chapters on the history of the county of Wentworth 
and the city of Hamilton, originally published in 1897. 

WATERLOO Historicar Society. Ninth annual report. Kitchener, Ont.: published by 
the Society. 1921. Pp. 149-194. 

Beside the minutes of the society, this report contains the following articles: 
“Waterloo County Newspapers,”’ by the president, Mr. W. H. Breithaupt; “‘ His- 
torical Sketch of the Clemens Family,’’ by Mayor D. N. Panabaker of Hespeler; 
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“Preston Reminiscences,’’ by Dr. Otto Klotz, the director of the Dominion Ob- 
servatory; and obituary notices of two members of the society, Mr.iE. W. B. Snider 
and Mr. James Livingston. 

Women’s CANADIAN HistoricaAL Society oF Ottawa. Transactions, Vol. VIII: 
Personal Recollections of Bytown and Ottawa. 1922. Pp. 107. 

Contains, among others, the following papers: ‘Philemon Wright and the 
settlement of Hull,”’ by the Hon. Mr. Justice Latchford; “‘Bytown to Ottawa, 
1827-1877,” by a former city clerk of Ottawa; “‘ Bytown in 1837,” and ‘“‘A Bytown 
election of 1841,” by Mr. H. P. Hill, M.P.P. Mr. John W. Graham writes on 
the “History of the Ottawa Fire Department,” and Mr. W. J. Lynch gives a 
list of ‘‘Early patents for inventions granted to residents of Bytown.” 


(4) The Western Provinces 


CARMICHAEL, ALFRED. Indian legends of Vancouver Island. Illustrated by J. SEMEYN. 
Toronto: The Musson Book Company. [1922.] Pp. 97. ($1.00.) 

To be reviewed later. 

Howay, F. W. Captains Gray and Kendrick: The Barrell Letters (Washington His- 
torical Quarterly, October, 1921, pp. 243-271). 

A series of hitherto unpublished letters, preserved in the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, which throw light on some obscure points in regard 
to the voyages of discovery of the Columbia and the Washington up the Pacific 
coast in 1787-1790. 

Howay, F. W. The loss of the ‘‘Tonquin"’ (Washington Historical Quarterly, April, 
1922, pp. 83-92). 

An inquiry into the accuracy of the various versions current with regard to 
the loss of the ship Tonquin, which left Fort Astoria in June, 1811, and never 
returned. 

McGuire, J. A. In the Alaska-Yukon gamelands. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany. 1921. Pp. 215. ($3.00.) 

An admirably illustrated account of big game hunting in Alaska and the 
Yukon. 

PrupD’HOMME, le juge. L’abbé Dumoulin, missionnatre @ la Riviére-Rouge (Revue 
Canadienne, novembre, 1921, pp. 662-674; janvier, 1922, pp. 52-60). 

A sketch of the work of a French-Canadian priest who served as a missionary 
at the Red River between 1818 and 1823. 

Witiams, CurisTINA MacDonaLpD McKEnzig. The daughter of Angus MacDonald 
(Washington Historical Quarterly, April, 1922, pp. 107-117). 

The reminiscences of a lady whose father and husband were both chief traders 

of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the Pacific slope. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


CoLeMAN, A. P. Physiography and glacial geology of Gaspé. (Canada: Geological 
Survey, Bulletin no. 34.) Ottawa: Government Printing Bureau. 1922. Pp. 52; 
illustrations and map. 

A scientific study of the geography of the Gaspé peninsula. 

COMMISSION DE GEOGRAPHIE DE QuEBEC. Noms géographiques de la province de Québec. 

Deuxiéme édition. Québec: Département des Terres et Foréts. 1921. Pp. x, 158. 
Reviewed on page 297. 
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GRAHAM, STEPHEN. Tramping with a poet in the Rockies. With thirty-eight emblems 
by VERNON HILL. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1922. Pp. x, 279. 
($2.00.) . 

An account, by the author of Europe—Whither Bound ?, of atramp through the 


Rocky Mountains together with the poet Vachel Lindsay. Visits to the Doukhobor 
and the Mormons in the Rockies are described. 


HASSERT, Kurt. DieVereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr. 1922. 
Pp. viii, 315. 
To be reviewed later. 
LaurREyYs, HENRI. Le commerce extérieur du Canada (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, 
mars, 1922, pp. 1-44). 
A discussion of the problems connected with the foreign trade of Canada, by 
the director of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales at Montreal. 
“Lorty.” Adventures and misadventures, or An undergraduate’s experiences in Canada. 
London: John Bale, Sons & Danielsson. 1922. Pp. viii, 219; illustrations. 
An account of the experiences of an English university man who emigrated to 
Canada before the war. 
LONGSTRETH, T. Morris. The Laurentians. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
1922. Pp. 459; maps and illustrations. ($3.50.) 
To be reviewed later. 


MCcFAULL, ROBERT JAMES. Regulation of business in Canada (Political Science Quar- 
terly, June, 1922, pp. 177-210). 
A valuable account of the experiments made in regulating business in Canada 


during recent years. The author was Cost of Living Commissioner in Canada 
during 1918-1919. 


MassicotTtE, E.-Z. Canots d’écorce et voyageurs d'antan (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, vol. xxviii, no. 5, pp. 149-155). 
Some notes on the history of the birch-bark canoe. 


MULLER-GroTE, Kart. Jagd und Kanufahrten in Kanada. Bremen: Angelsachsen 
Verlag. 1922. Pp. 125. (M100.) 
Reviewed on page 295. 


Roiuins, Poitie AsHTon. The cowboy: his characteristics, his equipment, and his part 
in the development of the west. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1922. Pp. xiv, 
353. ($2.50.) 


A serious attempt to describe the part played by the cowboy in North American 
history. 
Wacner, H. R. The plains and the Rockies: A bibliography of original narratives of 
travel and adventure, 1800-1865. San Francisco: John Howell. 1921. Pp. 193. 
Though intended primarily for book-collectors, this bibliography is not without 
value to the student of western exploration. 
YEIGH, FRANK. New Canadians making good (Canadian Magazine, July, 1922, pp. 227- 
235). 
An account of educational and social progress among some of the non-English 
elements in Canada. 
YEIGH, FRANK (comp.). 5000 Facts about Canada. 1922 edition. Toronto: Canadian 
Facts Publishing Co. 1922. Pp. 72. (30c.) 
A handbook of statistical material relating to Canada, arranged for popular use. 
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V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


ARMITAGE, Archdeacon W. J. The story of the Canadian revision of the prayer book. 
With a foreword by the Primate of all Canada. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1922. Pp. xvii, 442. 

To be reviewed later. 

[CupmorE, S. A. and MacLean, M. C.] Historical statistical survey of education in 
Canada. (Dominion of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Education Statis- 
tics Branch.) Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1921. Pp. 120. 

“The result of eighteen months’ study of the education statistics of the 
country .. . including the more important available statistics from the beginning of 
the century.” 

MaGnan, C. J. Eclairons la route, a la lumiére des statistiques, des fatts, et des principes: 
Réponse @ The Right Track, publié a Toronto et traitant de l’'instruction obligatoire 
dans la province de Québec. Québec: Librairie Garneau. 1922. Pp. xxiv, 246. 

To be reviewed later. 

Mope, P. G. Source-book and bibliographical guide for American church history. Me- 
nasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co. 1921. Pp. xxiv, 735. ($4.50.) 

Reviewed on page 279. 

Squair, JOHN. Alumni Associations in the University of Toronto. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1922. Pp. 45. 

A small pamphlet tracing the history of alumni organizations in the University 
of Toronto. 

VANIER, PHILEAS. Qui a fondé le College de Terrebonne, appelé College Masson? (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 5, pp. 146-148). 

A note on educational history in the province of Quebec. 








